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If  /  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipice 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fok. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  article  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Oolos  last  week, 
which  accused  Germany  of  bellicose  intentions,  and 
suggested  that  Russia  and  England  should  combine  to 
keep  the  peace,  has  elicited  vigorous  retorts  from  other 
Russian  journals  of  different  political  leanings.  The 
Journal  de  Saint  Pelersbourg  and  the  Moscoiu  Gazette 
deny  that  Germany  is  bellicose,  and  maintain  that  there 
is  not  the  sliglitest  coolness  or  misunderstanding  between 
the  Governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin.  The 
alliance  of  1872  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  ;  none  of  the  three  Emperors  has  the  slightest 
desire  for  war.  If  England  to  join  the  pacific 

league,  she  is  welcome ;  but  the  journals  above-mentioned 
are  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity 
for  our  interference  in  the  matter,  and  they  protest 
against  the  tactics  by  which  the  organs  of  the  Old 
Russian  party  are  trying  to  injure  friendly  relations  with 
Germany.  They  believe  that  England  would  bo  very 
glad  to  have  an  alliance  with  Russia,  upon  condition 
that  Russia  should  not  push  farther  her  advance  in 
Central  Asia.  This,  they  insinuate,  is  England’s 
cunning  motive  for  desiring  to  be  friendly  with  Russia. 
We  can  afford  to  smile  at  this  last  taunt  as  a  natural 
expression  of  angry  Russian  patriotism ;  we  should  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  propose  a  treaty  on  such  terms,  or  to 
trust  to  it  if  it  were  made.  There  is  no  particular 
eagerness  in  this  country  for  an  Anglo-Russian  alliance ; 
we  do  not  see  what  there  is  to  be  gained  by  it,  and  we 
should  be  very  blind  to  the  lessons  of  recent  history  if  we 
supposed  that  territoi’y  could  be  guaranteed  by  treaty. . 

It  would  perhaps  better  show  our  relatioDS  with 
Russia  in  the  East  if  it  were  proposed  that  we  should 
relinquish  our  respective  encroachments  or  advances  in 
Central  Asia  during  the  last  fifty  years.  A  very  signi¬ 
ficant  fact  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  his  ‘  Notes  of 
Indian  Travel.’  “An  officer.  Colonel  Douglas,  who  in 
1808  served  on  outpost  duty  at  Tanna,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Bombay,  then  the  northern  frontier  of  the 
British  possessions  in  Western  India,  lived  to  command 
fifty  years  later,  as  brigadier  at  Peshawur,  a  frontier 
station  more  than  a  thousand  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  in 
advance  of  his  quarters  as  an  ensign.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  intermediate  territory  had  in  the  meantime 
fallen  under  the  rule,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  British 
Crown.”  We  are  apt  to  forget  this  fact  when  we  talk 
with  alarm  of  Russia’s  advance  in  Central  Asia.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  alarming ;  but  if  England  and 
Russia  were  to  show  their  mutual  goodwill  by  agreeing 
to  give  up,  if  that  were  possible,  their  recent  acquisi¬ 
tions,  Russia  would  have  to  part  with  stretches  of  barren 
desert,  while  England  would  part  with  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  territory  in  the  East. 


The  money  and  stock  markets  at  Calcutta  were 
greatly  depressed  in  the  beginning  of  this  week  by  the 
report  that  a  large  Chinese  force  had  been  assembled  at 
Manwyne,  but  the  official  announcement  from  Simla  is 
that  “  hostilities  with  Burmah  are  now  considered  im¬ 
probable.”  The  King  has  yielded  everything — he  has 
executed  an  agreement  guaranteeing  the  independence 
of  the  disputed  territory  ;  he  has  conceded  the  right  of 
passage  for  a  British  force  through  his  dominions  to 
Western  China ;  and  he  has  explained  the  honourable 
reception  of  the  Chinese  general.  But  nobody  ever 
expected  that  he  would  do  otherwise.  The  only  thing 
really  decided  as  yet  is  that  he  sufficiently  respects 
English  power  not  to  at  once  massacre  an  English  em¬ 
bassy.  It  is  another  question  whether  our  embassy  hag 
sufficiently  impressed  him  with  the  power  of  England  to 
make  him  kesp  hnrwi>*d.  And  in  view  of  this  question, 
it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  if  correctly  reported, 
that  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  performed  the  act  of  submis¬ 
sion  involved  in  taking  off  his  shoes  in  the  audience  with 
the  King.  The  act  may  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  our  ambassadors  should  conform  to  the  customs  of 
foreign  courts,  and  to  English  eyes  it  may  seem  a  very 
harmless  piece  of  ceremonial  not  worth  making  a  fuss 
about.  But  we  should  remember  that  it  wears  another 
aspect  in  Burmah,  where  it  is  a  symbol  of  homage  and 
fealty.  The  King  will  think  none  the  higher  of  Eng¬ 
lish  power,  and  entertain  a  much  better  opinion  of  him¬ 
self  when  the  representative  of  our  Government  takes 
off  his  shoes  in  his  presence.  He  is  not  unlikely  to  puff 
himself  up  with  the  notion  that  the  English  are  poor 
creatures  after  all,  with  whom  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
keep  faith  if  better  can  be  done. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Times  of  yesterday  reports 
that  a  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  Upper  Burmah. 

Priesthood  is  again  astir  in  France.  More  pilgrims, 
or  rather  the  same  pilgrims,  have  again  gone  to  Paray- 
le-Monial  while  Mgr.  de  Paris  was  blessing  the  first 
stones  of  the  votive  chapel  which  is  being  erected  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  and  Mgr.  Dupanloup  was  breaking 
lances  in  the  French  Assembly  for  the  integrity  of  re¬ 
ligious  education.  It  seems  curious  to  say  so,  but  the 
nation  which  is  the  most  sceptic  in  matters  of  divinity 
has  obviously  been  selected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  the  only  ground  worth  fighting  for.  It  is 
true  that,  sceptic  as  it  is,  France  is  the  most  easily  to  be 
worked  upon  by  Romanism  after  Spain.  Not  much 
attention  is  given  by  the  French  to  pilgrimages,  or 
to  any  clerical  agitation,  and  that  indifferent  ism  is  the 
safest  pledge  that  could  be  offered  to  the  priests.  Scep¬ 
tic  peasants,  sceptic  middle-class  men,  have  come  to 
disregard  and  yet  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  Roman 
Catholic  education ;  the  Voltairian  father  sneers  at  all 
religion,  and  sends  Ids  daughters  to  the  convent,  and  the 
peasant  accepts  the  priest,  for  whom  he  has  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  inherent  scorn,  provided  ho  has  nothing  to  pay  for 
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him.  The  Continental  Roman  Catholics  know  that  if  ing  their  children,  and  said  that  the  best  course 
they  lost  their  hold  over  France  they  would  lose  two-  was  that  taken  in  the  Bill  to  restrict  insurances 
thirds  of  their  influence.  But  none  can  be  deceived  on  children  to  three  pounds.  We  must  confess 
by  their  pompons  displays  of  piety,  and  their  efforts  to  that  there  are  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Bill  will  realise 
make  believe  that  faith  is  reviving  among  the  French.  the  expectations  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  thinks 

-  that  it  will  confer  a  boon  on  large  classes  of  the  country. 

The  prolonged  debate  on  the  Public  Security  Bill  in  It  is  perhaps,  in  spite  of  its  fussy,  needlessly  meddle- 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  brought  out  quite  some  character,  the  best  measure  introduced  by  the 
a  host  of  letters  to  the  daily  papers  on  the  power  of  the  Government.^  But  we  miss  a  great  deal  which  every 
Mafia  in  Sicily,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  island ;  Friendly  Society’s  Bill  ought  to  contain ;  and  we  con- 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  intellippble  account  of  the  fess  that  we  see  no  powerful  inducement  in  the  thirty- 
firrounds  on  which  the  Government  Bill  is  opposed.  The  nine  clauses  to  any  society  to  go  through  the  formalities 


Pall  Mall  Oazetfe  seems  to  touch  upon  the  explanation  of  registration.  There  is  required  something  simpler 
without  being  exactly  aware  of  it.  Our  contemporary  than  the  scheme  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
draws  attention  to  a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  reports  chequer  proposes.  As  far  as  one  can  make  out,  regis- 
of  the  Sicilian  Prefects.  They  agree  in  dilating  on  the  tration  merely  means  liability  to  official  annoyance, 
terrible  power  of  the  Mafia,  but  they  do  not  explain  how  Punch’s  advice  to  those  about  to  marry — “Don’t  ’’ 
it  is  that  they  dare  to  offend  this  dread  society  by  ex-  will  be  applicable  to  those  about  to  register. 

posing  its  enormities.  From  this  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  - 

concludes  very  naturally  that  the  ruffianism  of  the  Allowing  that  Knightsbridge  Barracks  are  an 
Mafia  must  have  been  exaggerated.  This  inference  tolerable  nuisance  to  people  living  in  their  neighbi 
coincides  to  some  extent  with  the  assertions  of  the  hood,  we  fail  to  see  in  the  fact  any  justification  for  t 
Liberal  Opposition.  They  affirm  that  the  defiance  of  removal  to  Chelsea,  as  recently  suggested  to  the  C 


Allowing  that  Knightsbridge  Barracks  are  an  in¬ 
tolerable  nuisance  to  people  living  in  their  neighbour¬ 
hood,  we  fail  to  see  in  the  fact  any  justification  for  their 
removal  to  Chelsea,  as  recently  suggested  to  the  Chief 
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public  order  in  Sicily  has  been  produced  by  misgovern-  Commissioner  of  Works  by  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Lowe, 
ment ;  and  they  insist  that  instead  of  making  war  upon  The  member  for  Marylebone  affirmed  that  “  gentlemen 
the  Mafia,  by  increasing  the  severity  of  the  law,  the  living  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  wives  and 
Government  should  set  itself  to  work  in  earnest  to  re-  daughters  felt  strongly  in  reference  to  the  nuisance 
form  the  administration  of  justice  and  to  raise  the  which  the  barracks  occasioned.”  No  doubt  this  is  true ; 
standard  of  education,  and  they  demand  an  instant  but  would  not  fathers  of  families  living  in  Chelsea 
purification  of  Sicilian  officialism.  So  warm  is  the  feel  equally  strongly  if  the  contaminating  surroundings 
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opposition  to  the  present  Bill  that  the  other  day  all  the  of  military  quarters  were  brought  to  their  doors  ?  In 
Left,  180  strong,  withdrew  from  the  Chamber,  and  at  a  Mr.  Forsyth's  opinion,  the  neighbourhood  of  ‘  Chelsea 
private  meeting  of  the  Left  on  the  15th  the  Sicilian  Hospital  “forms  an  extremely  desirable  site  for  the 
Deputies  announced  their  intention  of  going  home,  see-  barracks.”  If  that  neighbourhood  were  canvassed, 
ing  that  their  presence  in  the  House  was  useless.  On  however,  the  vast  majority  of  residents  might  possibly 
the  16th,  Deprotis,  the  chief  of  the  Opposition,  had  an  demur  to  this  off-hand  opinion.  As  became  the  author 
interview  with  the  King,  and  declared  that  if  the  Bill  of  the  sneer  about  “  people  who  live  in  small  houses,” 
passes  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Mr.  Lowe  went  even  farther  in  his  contempt  for  the 

poor  Chelseaites.  While  admitting  that  “  the  purlieus 
about  the  present  barracks  were  disgraceful,  and  the 


The  Gk)vemment  has  again  had  an  opportunity  of  dis¬ 


playing  its  one  talent,  and  distinguishing  itself  as  the  mischief  wrought  by  them  altogether  enormous,”  he 
party  that  gives  way.  The  best  idea  in  the  Agricultural  knew  a  site  where  they  could  not  possibly  do  any  harm. 
Holdings  Bill  was  the  measure  of  compensation  in-  Near  Chelsea  Hospital  a  neighbourhood  exists  which,  in 


troduc^  in  the  Bill,  and  which  may  be  briefly  defined 
as  payment  by  results.  The  “  Letting  Value  Clause  ” 
is  to  be  dropped.  This  discartled  principle  is  stated 


the  cynical  opinion  of  the  member  for  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  “  cannot  very  well  be  deteriorated  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  barracks.”  But  Lady  Ashburton,  who  has 


with  clearness  and  precision  in  the  judgment  of  an  old  recently  built  a  house  at  Knightsbridge,  may,  it  appears, 


Roman  jurist,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  be  “  deteriorated,”  and  the  barracks  must  therefore  be 
Justinian’s  Pandects.  Scaevola  puts  the  following  case :  removed  to  save  her  ladyship’s  moral  fibre  from  harm. 
— A  farmer,  who  was  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  his  Fortunately  Chelsea  possesses  a  representative  in  Sir 
agreement  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements,  planted  Charles  Dilke,  who  will  not  allow  his  constituents  to  be 
vines.  Ho  was  turned  out  of  the  farm,  which  was  let  injured  for  the  benefit  of  their  rich  neighbours, 
to  the  next  tenant  at  an  increased  annual  rent  of  ten  - - - 

pounds.  The  question  put  by  the  jurist  was  whether  The  Ultramontane  papers  have  set  a  rumour  afloat 
the  landlord  could  recover  his  rent  from  the  farmer  within  the  last  few  days  that  a  revision  of  the  so-called 
without  compensation  for  the  additional  value  that  his  May  Laws  (or  Falk  Laws,  as  they  are  termed  in  this 
planting 'of  vines  had  given  to  the  land.  The  answer  country)  was  intended  on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  Govem- 
is  one  that  deserv'cs  to  be  remembered.  It  was  held  ment.  It  was  also  asserted  that  a  number  of  Silesian 
that  the  tlemand  of  the  landlord  was  against  good  con-  magnates,  who,  in  spite  of  their  Roman  Catholic  creed, 
science,  and  must  be  refused,  unless  compensation  were  had  hitherto  supported  the  national  policy  as  against 
made  to  the  tenant.  Wo  regret  that  the  Lords  and  the  Vatican,  are  much  incensed  at  the  passing  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Cloisters  Bill,  and  have  resolved  upon  asking  the  Em 


Christian  religion,  have  consciences  so  dull  that  they 
cannot  perceive  an  elementary  moral  truth  stated  for 
our  instruction  by  a  heathen  jurist  in  an  ago  that  wo 
are  accustomed  to  call  corrupt. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Bill  is  passing  slowly  through 
committee.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
carefully  nurses  it  as  his  favourite  child,  appears  to  have 
forgotten  all  the  stern  things  which  ho  said  in  a  memor- 


peror-King  to  propose  a  modification  of  the  May  Laws. 
Our  own  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  report 
concerning  the  views  of  those  Silesian  noblemen  is  much 
exaggerated,  and  that,  as  regards  any  modification  of 
the  May  Laws,  there  is  not  the  slightest  intention  to 
mitigate  them  in  favour  of  the  Vaticanists. 

The  Daily  News  of  Thursday  gives  a  brief  report  of 
a  speech  of  Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  distributing  the  prizes 


able  speech  about  the  encouragement  given  to  infanticide  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  which  we  hope  will  be  reproduced 
by  friendly  societies  as  at  present  constituted.  When  at  greater  length.  After  quoting  the  inti^uctory 
that  chivalrous  protector  of  the  weak,  Mr.  Charley,  who,  generalities  of  the  speech,  and  saying  that  Mr.  Grant 


as  Sir  Henry  James  says,  looks  after  babies  and  the 
House  of  Loitls,  leminded  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  of  this,  and  proposed  a  clause  forbidding  in¬ 
surances  on  children  under  six  months.  Sir  Stafford 
Northeote  turned  a  deaf  ear,  denied  that  ho  ever 
accused  the  members  of  friendly  societies  of  kill- 


Duff  “  thought  too  much  time  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  classics,  and  wished  to  see  the  study  of  French  and 
German  precede  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,”  the 
reporter  represents  him  as  “  dwelling  at  some  length 
on  the  education  question  in  general.”  As  Lord  Rector 
of  one  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  an  office  which  he 
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converted  from  being  merely  honorary  into  a  very  poor ;  and  the  examples  of  ceramic  art,  though  illustra- 
powerful  working  institution,  Mr.  Grant  Duff*  gave  an  live  of  many  different  styles,  seldom  approached  high 
immense  stimulus  to  University  reform  in  Scotland,  excellence.  Unhappily,  an  “  intelligent  interest  ”  in  the 
and  his  remarks  on  “  the  education  question  in  general  ”  afTairs  of  Art  will  not  insure  sound  selection;  and  Mr. 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  made  at  random.  We  Gladstone’s  collection  testifies  to  an  intelligent  interest 
should  particularly  like  to  see  on  what  grounds  he  rather  than  critical  power, 
justifies  reversing  the  usual  practice,  and  beginning  — 

instead  of  ending  education  with  the  modern  languages,  We  are  sorry  to  deprive  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the 
because  it  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  substituting  or  honour  which  it  seems  desirous  to  claim  for  one  of  its 
'  afliliating  modem  studies  that  he  has  hitherto  urged  contributors,  of  having  been  the  only  journalist  who 
reform.  We  hope  his  speech  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  has  read  Blue-book  No.  4  on  the  Barcda  affair.  On 
will  be  published  in  full.  Tuesday  our  contemporary  published  a  letter,  signed 

-  “  Inquirer,”  which  insisted  on  the  startling  disclosures 

The  new  Ministry  in  Greece  have  addressed  a  circular  in  that  Blue-book  concerning  Sir  P.  Wodehouse’s  share 
to  the  nomarchs  and  eparchs  of  the  State,  inculcating  in  the  Baroda  complication,  praised  the  Pai/ 3/aW 
upon  them  the  duty  of  refraining  from  everything,  be  for  having  drawn  attention  to  them,  and  lectured  all 
it  in  word  or  deed,  which  could  interfere  with  the  free-  the  dailies  and  weeklies  for  neglect  of  duty  in  iguor- 
dom  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  forthcoming  general  ing  them.  Considering  how  closely  the  petty  iniqui- 
elections  for  the  Chamber.  If  the  conduct  of  thf3  officials  ties  of  country  Justices  are  watch^,  and  how  fiercely 
corresponds  to  this  language  of  Government,  there  is  they  are  denounced,  “  Inquirer  ”  expected  a  terrific 
a  chance  at  last  of  the  real  sentiments  of  ihe  Greek  chorus  of  indignation,  led  by  the  Daily  Telegraphy  on 
people  being  represented  in  Parliament.  Unfortunately,  the  huge  criminality  of  Sir  P.  Wodehouse ;  but  the 
the  number  of  Deputies  is  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  chorus,  he  says,  was  a  solo,  only  the  still  small  voice 
the  smallness  of  the  population  that,  from  thit:  reason  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  being  audible.  “  From  the 
alone,  much  valuable  time  will  always  be  spent  in  the  Times^  I  own,  I  did  not  expect  much.  But  the  Daily 
Legislature  in  fruitless  talk  and  unseemly  squabbles.  Neivs?  Not  a  word.  The  Daily  Telegraph?  On  a 
The  King,  we  learn,  keeps  away  in  the  meanwhile  from  subject  which  seemed  likely  to  excite  the  most  terrific 
Athens.  He  detests,  it  is  said,  the  sojourn  in  the  capital,  of  Suras,  not  a  line.  Saturday  came,  and  I  turned  to 
His  wife,  the  Russian  Princess,  is  by  no  means  popular ;  the  weeklies.  The  Saturday  Itevieiv  has  a  defence  of 
and  since  Russia  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bulgarians  the  India  Office,  but  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse  and  his 
in  a  Church  question  afiTecting  Greek  influence  in  that  doings — nothing.  The  SpectatoVy  known  to  interest 
Turkish  province,  the  antipathy  against  the  Muscovite  itself  much  in  Indian  affairs,  and  boasting  the  highest 
lady  is  stated  to  be  on  the  increase.  A  well-informed  theories  of  public  duty,  has  nothing  on  the  subject  but 
correspondent  asserts  positively  that  on  the  1 2th  of  this  a  foggy  paragraph,  which  seems  to  show  either  that 
‘monthadespatchof  Queen  Olga  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  writer  has  nev'er  read  Blue-book  No.  4,  or  that  ho 
tn  which  she  declares  her  intention  to  departy  and  asks  for  has  utterly  misunderstood  its  purport.”  If  “  Inquirer  ” 
she  desired  authorisation.  The  diplomatic  envoys  of  had  turned  to  another  humble  weekly,  published  at  the 
everal  Powers,  fearing  that  this  would  prove  the  be-  modest  charge  of  threepence,  he  would  have  found 
ginning  of  the  end,  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  there  a  temperate  but  firm  “  Sura  ”  on  the  subject 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  Queen.  Several  Russian  which  would  have  delighted  him.  With  much  re- 
men-of-war  are  cruising  in  Greek  waters.  From  Con-  luctance,  we  bring  our  own  retiring  merits  into  the 
stantinople  also  some  war-ships  have  been  despatched,  light  which  the  proud  and  swelling  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Altogether  the  situation  is  a  very  strained  one.  The  desires  to  concentrate  up)on  itself ;  we  also  gave  evidence 
more  will  Greece  do  well  to  avoid  every  conflict  with  last  week  of  having  read  Blue-book  No.  4.  It  certainly 
her  neighbour  whilst  working  out  Progress  at  home.  is  a  most  remarkable  collection  of  documents,  enough  to 

-  justify  any  number  of  Suras ;  and  we  expressed  last 

The  Daily  Telegraph  seeks  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  one  week  what  we  repeat  now,  tliat  the  conduct  of  Sir  P. 
whom  it  once  passionately  and  politically  loved,  by  be-  Wodehouse  demands  an  inquiry.  But  if  we  may  de¬ 
meaning  the  “insignificant  prices”  realised  by  the  seen d  to  a  personal  matter,  may  we  request  “Inquirer” 
articles  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  collection.  Lord  Dudley,  to  ask  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  why  it  disdains  to  quote  the 
we  are  assured,  was  present  at  the  sale,  and  many  Examiner  among  the  weekly  reviews  ?  If  our  oontem- 
another  notable  connoisseur,  and  yet  the  amounts  paid  porary  quoted  last  week  the  opinion  of  the  Saturday 
for  the  difiPerent  pieces  in  the  catalogue  failed  to  satisfy  RevieWy  which  it  now  derides,  was  it  in  this  instance 
the  TelegrapEs  sympathetic  expectations.  We  suspect  honestly  fulfilling  one  of  the  duties  which  it  has  under- 
our  susceptible  contemporary  has  been  misled  by  tlie  taken  to  discharge  ? 

Times.  The  leading  journal,  after  a  long  term  of  com-  - 

plete  indiff’erence,  has  suddenly  awakened  into  singular  Mr.  G.  H.  Louttit,  w'riting  in  the  name  of  an  iron- 
energy  anent  artistic  topics,  and  has  in  particular  work  firm  which  lately  built  several  vessels  for  the 
shown  its  new  devotion  by  giving  uuduo  prominence  King  of  Burraah,  affirms  from  special  information  that 
to  the  record  of  art-sales.  It  set  aside  a  column  of  the  King’s  forces  are  not  in  a  tit  state  for  w’ar,  and 
very  amiable  applause  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  collection,  that  he  is  “  not  such  a  fool  as  to  go  to  war  ”  unpre- 
but  unhappily  its  estimate  has  not  been  justified  in  the  pared.  Mr.  Louttit’s  informant  is  “  a  shrewd,  intelli- 
minds  of  the  critical  by  examination  of  the  different  gent,  straightforward  Scotchman,  whom  the  King 
articles  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  chosen  to  sell.  If  the  appears  to  delight  to  honour,”  and  who  was  sent  out  by 
prices  obtained  have  been  indeed  “  insignificant,”  it  is,  the  firm  to  superintend  the  building  of  His  Majesty’s 
wo  believe,  because  the  same  epithet  fairly  characterises  navy.  The  King  assured  this  gentleman  that  he  had  no 
the  collection  itself.  As  a  witness  to  tho  ex-Premier’s  wish  for  war,  and  bade  him  tell  his  friends  so ;  his 
artistic  taste  the  objects  collected  in  Messrs.  Christie  and  only  desire  .was  “  to  teach  his  men  and  keep  them  em- 
Manson’s  rooms  do  not  inspire  confidence.  There  was  ployed.”  Tho  information  may  be  sound  enough,  but  it 
much  variety  but  not  much  trace  of  discriminating  is  not  much  to  the  point.  It  matters  very  little  whether 
judgment ;  and  although  the  works  in  porcelain  and  the  King’s  four  iron  ships  are  built  for  commercial  pur¬ 
painting  might  possibly  be  of  value  as  memorials  poses  or  for  war ;  we  should  not  anticipate  any  difficulty 
of  a  former  political  friendship,  only  a  very  with  His  Majesty’s  navy.  His  land  forces,  too,  may  not 
small  number  could  be  deemed  intrinsically  beautiful,  be  very  powerful ;  but  Burmah  is  a  difficult  country  to 
The  tender  heai^  of  the  Telegraph  masty  w^e  fear*,  accept  fight  in,  and  though  the  issue  of  a  contest  could 
the  bitter  truth  that  amateurs  in  Art  are  not  much  hardly  bo  doubtful,  the  King  might  give  a  good  deal 
influenced  by  a  certificate  of  the  collector’s  powers  of  of  trouble,  and  cause  no  small  expenditure  of  blo^  and 
statesmanship;  and  if  the  competition  was  not  eager  it  money.  We  do  not  suppose  there  is  much  in  ^e 
was,  we  fancy,  because  the  different  lots  were  not  eagerly  notion  that  peace  is  endangered  by  “  the  thirst  for 
desired.  The  paintings  in  the  collection  were  noticeably  glory  and  action  on  the  part  of  our  troops  at  Rangoon. 
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Although  Lord  Henry  Lennox  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  ultra-Tory,  he  is,  it  appears,  like  the  rest  of 
his  class,  open  to  the  influence  of  rank  and  wealth. 
In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  certain  residents  in 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  he  has  rescinded  his  recently- 
given  permission  for  the  band  of  the  Commissionaires 
to  play  every  evening  in  the  Cambridge  enclosure,  the 
one  spot  in  St.  James’  Park  which  experience  has 
proved  to  be  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  For 
three  years  after  1802  the  band  in  question  was 
allowed  to  play  there  without,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
causing  any  great  annoyance  to  the  residents.  On 
these  occasions  the  public  attended  in  increasingly 
largo  numbers,  showing  that  the  concerts  met  with 
popular  appreciation,  while  the  funds  of  the  corps  were 
benefited  to  the  extent  of  several  hundreds  a  year. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  the  band  ordered  to  remove 
to  another  spot,  than  the  attendances  thinned,  and  the 
receipts  fell  so  low  that  in  the  end  the  concerts  had 
to  bo  discontinued.  These  facts  being  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  takes  a  warm 
interest  in  the  corps,  he  at  once  interceded  on  its  be¬ 
half,  and  obtained  permission  from  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Works  for  the  band  to  play  in  the  enclosure. 
Thereupon  notice  was  given  to  the  public,  and  all  seemed 
in  proper  train,  when  Lord  Henry  Lennox  issued 
another  edict  revoking  his  permission  and  forbidding  the 
use  of  the  enclosure  for  these  popular  concerts.  As  he 
was  undoubtedly  induced  to  do  this  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  a  few  selfish  residents  in  the  vicinity,  perhaps 
a  little  j)res8ure  from  the  public  might  cause  him  to 
reconsider  the  matter  once  moi-e. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  TURKEY. 

The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  Turkey  will  not  he  devoid  of  practical  results,  if 
it  be  read  with  understanding  by  the  Sultan  and  his 
advisers.  His  Sublime  ^Injesty  will  learn  from  it  that 
English  indiflerenco  to  his  misgovernment  is  not  likely 
to  continue,  and  that  although  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  English  (iovernment  to  interfere  directly 
with  his  aflairs,  it  would  Ikj  well  for  him  to  set  his  house 
in  order  if  he  can.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Rourke, 
who  thought  that  the  progress  of  Turkey  was  sure 
although  slow,  all  the  speakers  were  agreed  that  the 
present  condition  of  that  country  was  as  deplorable  as 
it  could  possibly  lx*.  Statistics  were  read  and  state¬ 
ments  made  showing  that  a  national  hankruptcy  is 
imminent,  that  oflicial  corruption  is  deep  and  widespread, 
and  that  the  jx'ople  are  groaning  under  an  oppressive 
and  vicious  taxation  which  j)aralyseH  all  industry. 
(Quoting  from  a  pamphlet  just  published  hy  Mr.  Lewis 
Farley  and  from  oflicial  documents,  ^Mr.  Yorke  drew  a 
painfully  interesting  ])icture  of  the  state  of  Turkey  to¬ 
day.  Financially  she  is  in  the  extremest  difliculties.  She 
owes  her  foreign  creditors  two  hundred  and  two  millions 
sterling,  to  pay  the  interest  and  sinking  funds  on  which 
debt  an  annual  sum  of  fifteen  millions  is  required.  The 
entire  income  of  the  State  is  under  eighteen  millions, 
and  of  this  the  Sultan  takes  two  millions.  Since  1854 
a  system  of  l>orrowing  has  staved  off  the  evil  day  of 
bankruptcy,  but  the  situation  now  is  thus  summarised 
by  the  Levant  Herald: — “If  the  Government  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  loans  in  Europe,  the  Government  will 
become  bankrupt.  If  the  Gov'emment  cease  to  make 
loans  the  commerce  of  the  country  will  become  bank¬ 
rupt.  This  is  the  dilemma.”  The  same  journal 
states  that  even  after  the  last  loan  of  forty  mil¬ 
lions  contracted  only  last  year ;  —  “  There  is  no 
capital  in  the  country,  consequently  no  enterprise,  no 
spread  of  ideas,  no  real  national  vitality.  The  whole 
Empire  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  sad  to  say  the 
Ad nnnist ration  too  often  comes  between  hand  and 
mouth,  and  the  bread  of  next  year  has  to  be  eaten  at  a 
terrible  sacrifice.  Continue  the  present  system,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  how  soon  there  may  be  a  gene¬ 
ral  and  hopeless  collapse.”  Mr.  Consul  Palgrave,  who 
has  been  described  as  knowing  Turkey  better  than  any 
n  an  living,  confirms  this  melancholy  picture.  Capi¬ 


tal  has  vanished  from  the  land ;  every  undertak¬ 
ing — commercial,  industrial,  or  agricultural — is  smitten 
with  failure;  the  social  condition  is  deteriorating  in 
every  respect ;  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  dimi¬ 
nishing;  and  the  symptoms  precursive  of  a  general 
bankruptcy,  not  of  means  and  finances  only,  but  of 
vitality  and  men,  become  more  menacing  year  by 
year,  almost  day  by  day.”  Mr.  Farley,  in  his  very 
interesting  pamphlet,  shows  that  the  whole  financial 
system  of  Turkey  is  “  a  gigantic  sham  in  the  manipula¬ 
tion  of  which  the  Ministers  and  loc^.!  bankers  accumu¬ 
late  wealth  and  the  State  accumulates  debt ;  in  which 
the  morals  of  the  community  are  systematically  sapped, 
and  the  estate  of  the  citizen  systematically  plun¬ 
dered.”  It  is  true  that  the  foreign  bondholders  have 
hitherto  received  their  dividends,  but  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  them  out  of  the  capital  they  have  lent,  not  a 
piastre  of  which  has  been  spent  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country  or  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people.  That  condition  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
A  horde  of  rapacious  officials,  whose  tenure  of  office  is 
so  brief  that  they  must  make  haste  to  be  rich,  grind 
down  peasant  and  artisan  alike,  and  what  the  tax- 
gatherer  leaves  the  Christian  usurer  generally  takes. 
An  able  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  of  October 
last  correctly  describes  the  situation : — 

The  peasants  pressed  by  the  claims  of  the  tax-gatherer,  the  land¬ 
owner  in  need  of  money  for  improvements,  the  shopkeeper  desirous 
of  outfit,  the  artisan  who  would  set  up  or  extend  his  workshops,  are 
one  and  all  driven  into  the  hands  of  the  private  money-lender, 
generally  an  Armenian,  often  himself  the  tax-farmer  of  the  district, 
and  who  as  creditor  has  probably  under  his  thumb  the  principal 
officials  of  the  province  also.  Thus  between  the  claims  of  the 
Government  and  those  of  the  usurer  the  unfortunate  peasant  is 
ground  as  between  an  upper  and  a  nether  millstone,  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  that  either  is  the  harder.  Three  per  cent. 
per  month  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  Armenian  interest,  and  this  if 
unpaid  is  at  the  end  of  the  year  added  to  the  capital.  The  day  of 
Bolling-out  soon  comes  ;  the  family  emigrates  or  starves,  and  the 
usurer  remains  ready  to  pounce  on  the  next  comers  and  repeat  on 
them  the  same  process  as  on  their  predecessors.  We  have  known  a 
single  money-lender  thus  draw  to  himself  the  substance  and  destroy 
the  population  of  a  whole  district. 

Sad  as  the  state  of  things  which  the  above  depicts  is, 
it  has  lately  been  rendered  sadder  on  account  of 
famine  following  upon  poverty.  Mr.  Farley  estimates 
that  ten  thousand  men,  w'omen,  and  children  have  just 
died  in  Asia  Minor  from  famine,  not  because  there  was 
no  food  to  save  them,  but  because  there  were  no  roads 
over  which  bread-stuffs  could  be  carried  !  We  have 
seen  late  letters  from  Constantinople  containing  piteous 
descriptions  of  the  misery  which  thousands  are  endur¬ 
ing.  A  third  year  of  famine  is  said  to  be  inevitable, 
and  the  Government  are  advancing  seed  to  those  only 
who  can  give  security  !  In  the  meantime  the  grossest 
corruption  exists  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
laws  are  set  at  defiance,  and  justice  is  openly  bought 
and  sold.  The  cry  of  every  Turkish  official  is  that  of 
the  horse-leech’s  daughters — “  Give  !  give  !  ”  and  the 
people  are  openly  plundered  even  where  starvation  and 
disease  are  already  spreading  desolation.  Of  the 
millions  subscribed  in  loans  since  1854  nothing  has 
been  spent  in  carrying  out  the  improvements  so  readily 
promised  by  the  Porte  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War. 
A  profligate  expenditure  at  Constantinople  accounts  for 
this.  Mr.  Yorke  quoted  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  Brassey, 
the  member  for  Hastings,  written  from  that  capital, 
in  which  he  describes  the  state  of  Imperial  affairs 
there  : — 

The  authorised  civil  list  of  the  Sultan  is  about  1,200,000/.,  and 
by  means  of  various  more  or  less  arbitrary  grants  it  is  actually  little 
short  of  2,000,000/.  a  year.  All  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus 
vast  palaces  and  elaborate  kiosks  occur  in  succession  at  a  distance 
of  a  little  more  than  a  mile  apart.  Some  of  these  buildings  are 
furnished  in  the  most  costly  style.  The  daily  dinner  of  the  Sultan — 
he  always  dines  alone — consists  of  ninety-four  dishes  ;  and  ten 
other  meals  are  prepared  in  case  it  should  be  his  fancy  to  partake 
of  them.  He  has  eight  hundred  horses,  seven  hundred  wives, 
attended  and  guarded  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  eunuchs.  For  this 
enormous  household  forty  thousand  oxen  are  yearly  slaughtered  ; 
and  the  mirveyors  are  required  to  furnish  daily  two  hundr^  sheep, 
one  hundred  lambs  or  goats,  ten  calves,  two  hundred  hens,  two 
hundred  pairs  of  pullets,  one  hundred  p:drs  of  pigeons,  and  fiftv 
green  geese.  Between  the  profligate  luxiiiy  of  tlie  etUiblishruent  of 
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the  Sovereign  and  the  miser  ible  poverty  of  too  many  of  his  subjects 
the  contrast  is  truly  melancholy.  The  incomes  of  the  principal 
3Iinisters  of  SUite  are  such  ns  would  grievously  shock  the  radical 
reformers  of  our  own  country.  The  salary  of  the  Grand  Vizier  is 
30,000f. ;  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  15,000/.;  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  11,000/. ;  and  so  in  proportion  for  the  other  principal 
Ministers. 

The  above  may  be  interesting  to  Turkish  bond¬ 
holders  desirous  of  knowing  how  the  loans  to  which 
they  have  so  readily  subscribed  are  being  spent.  Mr. 
Bruce  was  rather  shocked  “  that  statements  about 
the  Sultan’s  habits  and  mode  of  life  should  be 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,”  and  Mr.  Bourke 
wished  credit  to  be  given  to  Turkey  for  “  having 
built  a  navy ;  ”  but  neither  of  them  questioned  the 
statements  regarding  the  incredible  extravagance  of 
his  Sublime  Majesty.  The  boasted  navy  consists  of 
some  expensive  ironclads,  which  never  tempt  blue  water, 
but  are  moored  in  summer  opposite  the  Sultan’s  palace 
at  Dolma- Baghtche,  and  in  winter  go  into  comfortable 
quarters  in.side  the  bridge  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Their 
chief  occupation  is  in  firing  salutes  when  his  Majesty 
goes  to  mosque  on  Fridays.  Mr.  Farley  tells  an  amus¬ 
ing  story  of  an  attempt  to  get  one  of  these  vessels  under 
weigh,  when  the  Turkish  mechanics  in  charge  of  the 
engines  (the  English  engineers  having  been  dismissed) 
narrowly  e.scaped  being  boiled.  After  several  fruitless 
efforts  to  get  the  engines  to  move  they  began  to  try  the 
virtues  of  some  of  the  cocks  whoso  uses  they  had  had 
no  previous  opportunity  of  exploring.  One  of  these 
answering  their  researches  with  a  jet  of  steam  filled  the 
engine-room  and  scalded  their  faces  and  hands  severely. 
Signals  were  at  once  hoisted  for  the  assistance  of  Eng¬ 
lish  engineers  from  the  Arsenal,  and  it  was  not  until 
their  arrival  that  the  engines  could  be  made  to  revolve. 
!Mr.  Farley  declares  that  with  the  exception  of  these 
ironclads  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  Turkish  loan  account !  Mr.  Bourke, 
however,  claims  for  her  a  railway  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  non-Mahommedan  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Times  also  insists  that  Turkey  has  made 
great  progress  because  the  Christian  there  is,  as  w^ll 
off  as  the  Moslem.  The  weight  of  evidence  is  not,  how- 
ever,  upon  the  side  of  these  authorities.  The  writer  in 
the  Quarterly^  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  cannot 
be  questioned,  gives  the  result  of  his  experience  of  the 
present  condition  of  Turkey,  and  of  her  promise  of  pro¬ 
gress  thus : — 

With  the  Role  exception  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians — that  is,  of  the  chief  usurers  and  most  unprincipled  swindlers 
within  the  Empire,  let  him  who  knows  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
of  the  Levant  contradict  if  ho  can— the  Hatti  Hamaiyoun  hjis  in 
regard  of  all  the  good  things  it  so  liberally  pledged  remained  a  dead 
letter.  The  Administration  is  more  corrupt  than  ever,  justice  more 
venal,  popular  education  more  neglected,  taxation  much  heavier, 
public  works  more  neglected,  and  the  population  at  large  more 
impoverished  and  faster  dwindling  than  in  any  preceding  epoch. 
With  an  ignorant  autocrat,  an  irresponsible  Ministry,  a  bureaucratic 
administration,  a  large  standing  army,  an  expensive  navy,  an  ad 
libitum  civil  list,  and  no  budget  public  or  secret,  he  must  be  of  a 
sanguine  temperament  indeed  who  could  hope  for  a  different 
national  result. 

The  question  which  Mr.  Yorke  and  his  supporters 
raised  was  whether  England,  w’ho  took  so  deep  an  in¬ 
terest  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and 
so  lavishly  spent  her  blood  and  money  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Crimea,  ought  not  to  interfere  in  some  way  and 
insist  upon  the  Sultan  carrying  out  the  promises  of  i  e- 
form  to  which  ho  pledged  himself.  Can  she  afford  to 
stand  quietly  by  and  simply  wait  for  the  ruin  which  is 
impending  ?  Putting  aside  all  sympathy  for  the  British 
investor  who  trusts  his  money  in  loans  to  Turkey,  has 
England  a  right  to  come  between  “  the  Sick  Man  ”  and 
his  fate  ?  Russia  and  Austria  would  possibly  answer 
in  the  negative,  but  without  being  in  the  least  troubled 
about  Russian  designs  on  India,  England  with  thirty 
millions  of  Mahomraedans  under  her  rule  in  that  country 
cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Turkey.  The  Fall  Mall  Gazette  is  of  opinion  that  nothing 
can  be  done  but  to  await  the  coming  hour,  yet  only 
in  December  last  that  “  thoughtful  ”  journal  said : — “  The 
St.  Petersburg  Press  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  committing  ourselves  to  perpetual  non¬ 


intervention.”  Mr.  Farley  would  have  Constantinople 
declared  a  “  Free  City,”  under  the  joint  protection  of 
the  European  Powers,  the  Turkish  bondholders  forming 
themselves  into  a  “  Levant  Company  ”  to  buy  the  Sultan 
out  of  Europe.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  would  have 
Russia  take  Northern  Turkey,  and  England  keep  a 
Southern  line,  extending  from  Aluscat  to  Yokohama, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  There  are  other 
plans  for  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  as 
numerous  as  the  difiiculties  which  surround  it,  but 
without  discussing  the  prospect  of  the  immediate  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Turkey,  or  the  relegation  of  the  Sultan 
and  his  harem  to  Asia,  it  may  bo  worth  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  our  statesmen  to  do  something  to  regain  at 
Constantinople  the  influence  which  England  had 
there  previous  to  and  during  the  Crimean  War. 
We  should  be  represented  there  by  an  Ambassador  of  as 
bold  and  determined  a  nature  as  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
— a  man  not  afraid  to  give  wholesome  advice,  however 
distasteful  to  the  patient.  The  Times  is  for  the  moment 
of  opinion  that  “earnest  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  w'ould  not  be  out  of  place.”  We  think 
so  too,  for  they  can  be  made  without  any  danger  of  pro- 
I  voking  another  war  with  Russia.  England  will  shed 
no  more  blood  in  the  cause  of  Turkish  independence. 
She  has  suffered  enough  for  that  “  idea,”  and  has  the 
bitter  reflection  rankling  in  her  mind  that  the  neglected 
graves  of  her  dead  in  the  Crimea  mark  but  sacrifices 
which  were  made  in  vain.  She  can,  however,  do  some¬ 
thing  to  regain  the  influence  which  her  supinencss  and 
confidence  in  Turkish  promises  allowed  her  to  lose 
after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
There  is  no  reason  why  English  diplomacy  should 
not  be  a  match  for  Russian  intrigue  at  the 
Court  of  Constantinople.  A  little  of  the  old  vigour  and 
tact  which  once  made  English  influence  all-powerful . 
there  may  yet  waken  the  Sultan  from  his  debauched 
dream  of  indolence  and  extravagance  to  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  threatening  him,  and  to  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  rests  in  his  heeding 
the  counsels  of  England.  There  should  be  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  convincing  him  of  this,  and  without  entangling 
ourselves  in  any  fresh  complications  we  might  regain  our 
former  supremacy  with  the  Porte.  If,  however,  the 
policy  of  “  drift  ”  is  to  prevail,  and  we  are  to  stand  aside 
with  folded  arms  and  await  the  future,  we  shall  be* 
powerless  to  avert  any  of  the  evils  which  are  now  im¬ 
pending,  and  we  may  discover  when  too  late  that  we 
have  been  playing  the  very  game  of  indifference  which 
it  was  the  desire  and  to  the  interests  of  our  enemies 
that  we  should  play. 


LEGISLATIVE  TRIFLING. 

The  Government  do  not  require  to  be  defended,  they 
say,  and  this  is  the  reason,  we  presume,  why  they  have 
lately  favoured  the  world  with  two  elaborate  defences  of 
their  policy  and  conduct.  Wo  do  not  know  which 
pleases  us  least — the  bald,  naked  statement  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  or  the  ingenious,  ornate  explanation  by 
his  leader.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  boasts  of  the 
ninety-four  measures  which  his  friends  have  introduced, 
and  especially  of  the  seventy-four  which  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  working-clas.se8.  But 
of  these  ninety-four  how  many  are  important  ?  The 
majority  of  them  are  merely  formal  Bills  ;  a  fraction  of 
them  are  renewing  measures,  and  the  residue  consists 
chiefly  of  permissive  Bills,  which  are  scarcely  worth 
passing,  or  of  Bills  which  there  appears  to  be  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  passing.  Wo  have  never  disputed — nobody  has 
disputed — that  there  were  many  eggs  in  the  basket  of 
the  Government ;  but  what  we  asserted  or  thought  was, 
that  most  of  them  were  addled ;  and  nothing  has  been 
said  or  has  occurred  to  convince  us  of  the  contrary,  in 
spite  of  the  party  fanfaronade  of  the  Brighton  ban- 
quetters.  For  our  part,  we  must  admit  that  though  not 
meriting  the  praise  which  they  claim,  the  Government 
are  fully  entitled  to  one  piece  of  praise — more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  any  of  their  predecessors  have  they  culti¬ 
vated  the  highly  useful  and  difficult  Parliamentary  art 
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of  appearing  to  do  something  and  yet  of  doing  nothing 
in  reality.  Mr.  Pepper  invented  the  most  successful 
ghost  of  modern  times  ;  and  it  will  be  for  ever  recorded 
that  this  Government  were  the  first  to  see  the  boundless 
utility  of  the  great  permissive  device,  that  ghost  of  legis¬ 
lation.  Of  course  we  cannot  write  as  if  it  were  at  all 
wonderful  or  highly  culpable  that  a  Government  should 
do  nothing ;  there  are  esteemed  precedents  for  such 
conduct ;  but  that  it  should  parade  its  nakedness  as  an 
honour,  that  it  should  hold  a  banquet  on  the  strength 
of  Its  having  accomplished  nothing,  and  that  the  orators 
should  be  as  proud  as  if  they  were  honourably 
reposing  after  the  fatigues  of  glorious  and  heroic  legis¬ 
lation,  is  what  we  cannot  understand  or  altogether  con¬ 
done.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  on  Thursday  evening 
Mr.  Disraeli  took  up  a  humbler,  more  intelligible,  and 
less  foolish  position.  There  was  a  time,  indeed  — 
not  very  remote — when  the  Prime  Minister  put 
down  his  foot,  looked  stem,  and  vowed  that  the  House 
should  sit  until  the  last  one  of  the  Government 
measures  were  passed  into  law.  But  we  all  learn  as 
time  goes  on  ;  and  the  Premier,  the  last  person  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  inexorable  facts,  now  recognises  the  rashness 
of  his  utterances,  and  singles  out  only  eleven  of  the  host 
of  launched  Bills  as  likely  to  come  to  shore.  While  the 
sanguine  banquetters,  flushed  and  elated  with  party 
spirit,  and  excited  by  Lord  Hampton’s  stirring  oratory, 
were  evidently  of  opinion  that  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  the  ninety-four  measures  wotfid  become  law  this 
Session,  their  more  cautions  and  experienced  chief — he 
himself  overstepping,  as  the  state  of  supply  shows,  the 
bounds  of  prohahility — hints  that  eleven  may  be  rescued. 
Whatever  be  the  explanation,  whether  or  not  it  is  that 
in  regard  to  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  the  Irish 
Members  talked  with  more  volubility  and  at  greater 
length  than  in  any  case  recorded  in  recent  Parliamentary 
history,  wo  do  not  know ;  the  fact  remains  that  the 
House  has  come  to  the  lees  of  the  Session  with  little  to 
show  for  all  these  months  of  talk. 

Wo  may  take  it  that  tho  reproach  of  barrenness 
will  not  be  removed  from  the  Session  by  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  which  has  at  last  been  read  a  second 
time  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  Of  tho  substance  of 
the  measure  itself  there  cannot  bo  two  opinions.  It 
concedes  nothing.  It  is  little  more  than  a  pleasing  form 
of  words.  Nob^y  will  bo  a, whit  the  better  for  this 
lilliput  Ijand  Bill.  Wo  can  imagine  the  scorn  with 
which  tho  measure  will  be  treated  in  rural  parts  where 
its  principles  happen  to  be  discussed  and  understood. 
When  the  farmer  comes  to  know  that  it  is  a  Bill  for 
giving  him  compensation  if  the  landlord  likes,  he  will 
value  it  aright,  and  will  perceive  that  it  will  bo  of  as 
little  utility  to  him  as  a  measure  for  permitting  owners 
to  raise  their  rent,  or  for  enabling  a  farmer  to  raise  his 
hand’s  wages.  The  agricultural  intelligence  works 
slowly  and  doubtfully,  perhaps ;  but  it  is  quite  quick 
enough  to  appraise  properly  tho  value  of  a  Bill  which 
merely  allows  a  man  to  do  that  which  it  is  his  interest  not 
to  do,  and  which  he  could  now  do  if  he  were  so  inclined. 
Unfortunately  this  Bill  is  not  merely  negative  and  harm¬ 
less  in  its  eflects.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  revealed  a  fear 
not  altogether  unreasonable,  which  is  present  to  the 
minds  of  many  reflecting  farmers,  when  he  said  that 
they  were  beginning  to  see  that  the  Bill  meant  re- valua¬ 
tions  of  their  terms  of  holding.  Wo  are  assured  that 
certain  landlords  are  already  thinking  of  this  course. 
“  I  have  no  course,”  said  one  largo  landowner,  quoted 
by  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  “  to  pursue  if  tho  Bill  passes, 
except  to  re-value  all  my  estates,  and  I  shall  bo  obliged 
to  do  so.”  ^luch — some  would  say  greater  part — of  the 
agricultural  land  in  England  is  not  let  on  strictly  com¬ 
mercial  principles.  Tho  ttmants  as  a  rule  pay  a  cus¬ 
tomary  rent.  They  have  lived  on  tho  same  estate  for 
centuries.  Some  of  the  Suffolk  or  Hampshire  farmers 
may  |)erhnps  boast  that  they  have  farmed  their  holdings 
badly  since  tho  Conquest.  We  do  not  believe  that  this 
system,  so  much  commended  by  sentimentalists,  is  good 
for  the  land  or  tho  country — it  is  quite  compatible  with, 
and  is  ]>erhaps  inseparable  from,  bad  farming,  and  a 
miserable,  dependent  condition  on  the  part  of  the  tenant.  It 


is  a  Tpis  alter,  a  second  best.  But  it  is  surely  preferable 
to  the  state  of  things  pretty  sure  to  be  initiated  by  the 
passing  of  the  present  Bill.  If  it  is  passed  there  will 
be  every  inducement  to  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  the 
trammels  of  the  measure — full  of  unknown  or  dubious 
provisions,  and  entailing  somewhat  uncertain  conse¬ 
quences.  Every  present  owner  of  land  will  at  once 
proceed  to  instruct  his  solicitor  to  take  measures  to  get 
rid  of  tho  effect  of  the  Bill,  and  the  result  -will  be  a 
general  extension  of  leases.  And  what  sort  of  leases  ? 
Not,  we  fear,  generous,  liberal,  well-conceived  leases, 
such  as  arc  to  be  met  with  on  the  Leicester  estates,  but 
illiberal,  narrow-minded  leases,  stuffed  full  of  antiquated 
provisions,  binding  down  the  tenant  to  all  manner  of  im¬ 
possible  or  exorbitant  conditions,  and  putting  him  out  of 
court  the  moment  that  he  thinks  of  disputing  the  will 
of  his  lord  and  master.  Leases  are  not  universal 
blessings.  Representing,  as  they  do  in  Scotland,  the 
well-considered  agreement  of  two  independent  capitalists, 
bargaining  at  arm’s  length,  they  are  indeed  valuable ; 
they  give  new  life  to  agricultural  industry,  and  they 
form  no  mean  substitute  for  fixity  of  tenure.  But  if  the 
leases  be,  as  we  fear  many  of  those  created  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  measure  will  be,  the  embodiment  of  the 
hard  exigent  terms  dictated  by  one  man  to  another  de¬ 
pendent  and  incapable  of  holding  out  for  better  condi¬ 
tions  than  those  which  are  offered,  they  are  most 
questionable  blessings.  Multiply  such  leases,  and  the 
last  state  will  be  too  probably  worse  than  the  first.  The 
so-called  tenant-right  will  prove  tenant’s  wrongs. 


THE  PUBLIC  POWERS  BILL  IN  FRANCE  AND 
THE  REPUBLICANS. 

The  last  few  days  of  debate  at  Versailles  have  been 
symptomatic  of  divers  ominous  eventualities  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  French  politics  before  another  Assembly  can 
turn  a  new  leaf.  The  enemies  of  the  Republic  have  lost 
in  power,  but  the  Republic  has  many  enemies  yet,  and 
thq  debate  on  the  Public  Powers  Bill  has  shown  that 
not  only  the  concessions  made  by  the  Republicans  have 
not  a  whit  mollified  them,  but  that  they  still  cherish  the 
hope  of  overthrowing  a  Government  they  organised 
under  compulsion.  No  more  could  be  expected  from 
systematic  adversaries  whom  neither  moderation  nor 
compromise  can  disarm  ;  but  the  sanguine  opinion  still 
held  by  the  Right  should,  and  we  hope  will,  put  the 
Republieans  on  their  guard.  In  a  political  body  in 
which  so  many  contradictory  combinations  have  been 
formed,  which  supported  tho  Liberal  M.  Thiers,  then 
overthrew  him  to  establish  a  personal  Government,  and 
then  overthrew  the  only  Cabinet  which  could  have 
carried  out  its  intentions,  it  may  be  said  that  anything 
may  happen.  No  feeling  of  prudence  or  honesty  can 
rule  tho  acts  of  the  Versailles  Deputies;  they  hold  in 
equal  disregard  the  will  of  the  country  and  the  obvious 
dictates  of  duty ;  and  as  they  top  political  cynicism  with 
political  incapacity,  one  knows  not  what  chaos  they 
may  not  to-morrow  rush  into.  The  chronicle  of 
this  important  week  is  briefly  this — the  Public  Powers 
Bill  has  been  brought  forward  for  discussion,  and,  as  all 
French  politicians  expected,  it  has  proved  one  of  the 
crucial  tests  of  tho  composition  of  parties.  This  Bill, 
which  has  been  made  a  siiie  qiui  non  of  the  existence  of 
the  Conservative  Republic,  was  conceived  in  a  spirit 
which  might  well  make  even  the  moderates  of  tho 
Republican  party  recoil  and  hesitate,  the  more  so  as 
laws  of  circumstances,  presented  as  provisional  laws, 
have  almost  invariably  been  maintained  in  France  very 
much  to  tho  damage  of  public  freedom.  In  substance, 
it  gives  to  Marshal  MaclSIahon  powers  which  Louis 
Philippe  himself  did  not  hold  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  Constitutional  reign ;  and  the  Radicals 
might  well  demand  of  themselves  if  by  sanctioning  such 
an  autocratic  law  they  were  not  giving  the  Head  of  the 
State  tho  means  of  destroying  what  he  is  supposed  to 
guard  against,  the  raids  of  pretenders.  They  know  that 
the  country  is  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  a  democratic  Government,  but  then  public  opinion 
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has  usnally  been  trampled  under  foot  in  France.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives  were  fully  aware  of 
the  scruples  which  troubled  the  Republicans ;  they 
hoped  that  after  conceding  more  than  any  French  party 
has  ever  done,  the  powers  proposed  by  Marshal 
MacMahon  would  frighten  them,  and  that  the  laboriously 
organised  majority  of  the  25th  of  February  would  melt 
away.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred.  We  know’ 
now  that  the  Left,  logical  in  its  disregard  of  logic,  is 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  which  may  lead  to  a  speedy 
dissolution.  This  the  followers  of  M.  Gambetta  have  un¬ 
mistakably  asserted  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc  and  another  member  of  the  Extreme  Left,  deaf 
to  any  consideration  save  that  of  strict  reason.  Louis 
Blanc  exposed  himself  to  the  discontent  of  his  friends 
by  proclaiming  that  he  could  not  vote  for  a  grant  of 
powers  which  in  many  respects  was  more  elastic  than 
that  of  a  sovereign.  His  austere  advocacy  of  abstract 
principles,  and  his  contemptuous  rejection  of  a  com¬ 
promise  which,  were  it  brought  about  in  another  situa¬ 
tion,  he  would  be  justified  in  describing  as  fatal,  did 
not,  however,  shake  the  intentions  of  the  Left,  and  a 
large  majority  passed  the  Bill  safely  to  a  second  reading. 
That  the  Left  could  have  adopted  no  other  course  is  too 
clear  to  need  demonstration.  That  they  could  not  follow  a 
better  one  is,  in  our  estimation,  equally  certain,  though 
appearances  doubtless  go  against  so  utter  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  essential  points  on  which  the  B<adical  party 
insist  as  the  only  raison  iVCtre  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

M.  Louis  Blanc’s  opinions  are  entitled  to  more  than 
ordinary  respect,  although  some  may  put  in  doubt 
his  perspicuity  as  a  militant  politician.  All  that 
he  has  ever  said  or  written  is  admirably  logical  and 
sound ;  he  is  unyielding  in  his  theories ;  he  thinks  that 
there  are  not  two  truths,  that  there  cannot  be  two 
Republics.  One  cannot  read  his  last  speech  without 
admitting  that  all  he  says  is  strictly  exact ;  his  platform 
is  impregnable :  no  Republic  \vithout  Republicans,  no 
Republic  with  a  President  who  has  more  power  than 
the  Assemblies  of  the  nation ;  no  freedom  with  a  Press 
law  snch  as  M.  Dufaure  has  drawn  up.  Not  only  is  one 
bound  to  admit  that  these  arguments  are  unanswerable 
in  their  luminous  simplicity,  but  it  is  even  felt  that  the 
voice  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  far  from  being  inopportunely 
used,  is  necessary,  were  it  only  to  remind  his  political 
friends  of  the  principles  they  are  forsaking,  to  w^arn 
them  to  discard  painful  compromise  as  soon  as  they  can, 
and  to  remind  the  world  at  large  of  the  enormous  self- 
sacrifice  to  which  those  Members  of  the  Left — and  they 
are  the  majority — have  been  compelled  to  submit  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  their  policy.  To  have  taken  pride,  in  one’s 
stedfast  adherence  to  certain  principles  and  ideas  for 
years,  and  then  to  bend  to  humiliating  intrigues  ;  to  put, 
for  the  time,  in  one’s  pocket  those  opinions  which 
cne  delighted  to  expose  to  light,  is  not,  as  may  be 
imagined,  an  easy  task ;  and  while  we  understand  why  a 
man  of  Louis  Blanc’s  standing  and  austerity  in  matters  of 
conscience  should  decline  to  abdicate  his  independence, 
we  appreciate  the  disinterestedness  and  political 
acuteness  of  those  who  have  been  less  rigid.  The  dis* 
sent  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  from  the  policy  adopted  by  his 
political  friends,  it  may  be  repeated,  is  beneficent,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  well  that  a  man  of  his  eminence  should  stick 
fast  to  unsophisticated  truth,  for  fear  that  force  of 
habit  should  blind  the  others  to  the  duty  of  enforcing  it 
sooner  or  later ;  but  the  Members  of  the  Left  had  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  reasons  for  voting  for  the  Public  Powers  Bill, 
and  may  have  equally  good  motives  for  swallowing  pUls 
as  bitter.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  the  numerous  re- 
elections  which  have  taken  place  since  the  existence  of  the 
present  Assembly,  concerning  the  result  of  the  elections 
that  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  this  year  or  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  next ;  whatever  alterations  may  be  introduced 
in  the  mode  of  voting.  However  unfavourable  to  the 
expression  of  the  public  will  these  alterations  may 
prove,  it  is  certain  that  the  country  will  return  a  strong 
majority  of  moderate  Republicans.  M.  Gambetta  and 
those  who  have  followed  his  advice  in  this  battle  for 
power,  which  has  now  lasted  five  years,  are  aware 


of  it,  and  their  main  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  dissolu¬ 
tion,  being  satisfied  to  leave  the  direction  of  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  tlie  hands  of  a  moderately  honest  Cabinet. 
This  has  led  them  further  and  further  in  the  path  of 
compromise,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  of  all  but 
complete  abdication  of  their  fundamental  views ;  and 
after  taking  such  a  path  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  retire  or  come  to  a  stand.  The  majority 
of  February  25  after  all  is  not  so  compact  and 
homogeneous  but  that  some  crafty  intrigue,  de¬ 
vised  and  directed  by  a  Broglie  or  a  Rouher — 
for  these  two  men,  worthy  of  one  another,  row  in 
the  same  boat — may  not  break  it  up,  and  restore  affairs 
precisely  to  the  hopeless  condition  from  which  Gum- 
betta’s  consummate  statesmanship  unexpectedly  extri¬ 
cated  them  ;  the  fomenters  of  discord  are  watchful,  and 
a  mistake,  a  refusal  to  concede  some  point,  might  be 
the  first  signal  of  disorganisation  in  the  ranks  of  those  M. 
Louis  Blanc  has  styled  the  “  pseudo- Republicans.”  The 
Right,  on  a  rough  estimation,  is  divided  into  two  large 
sections ;  one  of  these  prefers  to  a  complete  annihilation 
of  its  hopes,  an  adhesion  to  a  Republic  that  has  all  the 
internal  machinery  of  royalty,  and  therefore  which 
leaves  scope  for  conspiracy  against  the  State  and  hope 
of  a  restoration.  These  Conservatives  hope,  moreover, 
to  curry  favour  with  their  electors  by  their  tardy 
support  of  the  Republic.  The  other  section  consists  of 
cynics  of  the  rule  who  believe  that  to  allow  the  electors 
to  supersede  them  is  the  reckless  renunciation  of 
their  last  chance.  These  are  certainly  the  most 
logical,  and  they  are  also  the  craftiest  and  cleverest  of 
their  party.  The  influence  of  the  Fourtous,  the  Broglies, 
the  Rouhei*s,  would  be  beneath  contempt  in  a  properly 
constituted  Assembly ;  but  at  Versailles  the  Republicans 
are  right  in  fearing  it  until  these  men  are  got  rid  of.  In 
fact,  the  Republic  is  still  within  the  grasp  of  its  enemies, 
and  concession  and  political  diplomacy  on  the  part  of 
its  supporters  is  an  imperative  though  painfnl  duty. 
With  honest  opponents,  with  men  whose  unbiassed  minds 
render  them  amenable  to  conversion,  a  frank  policy  is 
the  cleverest  one;  against  others  w’hose  ambition  it  is 
to  cut  the  throats  of  their  adversaries,  it  would  be  sheer 
folly  to  sport  sincerity.  There  are  attitudes  for  all 
emergencies,  and  had  the  Left  failed  to  follow  up  its 
programme  in  the  last  discussion,  it  would  have  annulled 
its  right  to  be  called  the  only  political  party  worthy  of 
the  name  at  present  existing  in  France.  C.  B. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES  ACTS. 

The  opponents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  may 
be  fairly  congratulated  on  the  debate  on  Wednesday, 
when  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  moved  the  second  reading 
of  his  Bill  for  repeal.  Their  numbers  on  the  division 
show  a  largo  increase  npon  those  of  former  years. 
Pressure  from  without  and  conviction  within  the  House 
are  beginning  to  tell  against  the  Acts.  The  influence  of 
public  opinion  against  them  is  felt  by  their  supporters 
as  well  as  by  their  opponents.  A  few  years  ago  the 
subject  was  hardly  tolerated  in  the  House.  It  was 
difficult  to  debate  it  at  all,  and  apparently  impossible  to 
debate  it  with  fairness  or  generosity.  The  supporters 
of  the  Acts  omitted  nothing  which  could  show  disre¬ 
spect  to  the  other  side.  The  question  was  discussed  under 
protest.  On  one  occasion  strangers  were  ordered  to  with¬ 
draw.  The  arguments  of  those  who  wished  to  prove  the  in¬ 
efficacy  and  immorality  of  these  laws  were  treated  with 
contumely  if  they  were  listened  to  at  all,  and  an  impar¬ 
tial  and  uninstructed  observer  might  well  have  thought 
that  the  friends  of  repeal  were  raving  maniacs  attempting 
to  dispute  a  matter  upon  which  no  sane  person  could 
have  a  doubt,  and  npon  which  it  was  impossible  that 
two  opinions  could  be  held.  No  language  was  too  strong 
to  be  uttered  against  their  views ;  and  as  for  those 
who  agitated  the  question  out  of  doors,  Jiheir  action 
became  the  object  of  unmitigated  censure,  which 
not  unfrequently  degenerated  into  attacks  npon 
their  personal  reputation.  And  perhaps  no  part 
of  this  policy  of  stamping  out  adverse  arguments 
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was  more  noticeable  than  the  language  which  was  used 
by  Members  with  regard  to  those  ladies,  who,  to  their 
lasting  honour  be  it  said,  were  among  the  first  to  call 
public  attention  to  this  question  and  to  rouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  men  who  are  now  rapidly  bringing 
the  country  over  to  their  side.  Last  year  the  matter 
did  not  come  before  Parliament,  and  now  that  it  has  been 
again  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  whole 
aspect  of  things  has  changed.  With  one  remarkable 
exception,  the  speeches  on  Wednesday  were  not  only  fair 
but  friendly.  All  parties  were  anxious  to  give  their 
opponents  credit  for  good  intentions,  and  even  for  good 
sense.  The  names  of  Mrs.  Hutler  and  those  ladies  who 
have  worked  with  her,  were  mentioned  with  respect  and 
approval  by  those  who  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  bo  at  last  admitted,  not  only  that  the 
Acts  could  bo  o})po8ed  on  reasonable  grounds  and  by 
reputable  persons,  but  that  it  was  necessary  now  to 
desert  the  stronghold  of  vituperation  and  defend  their 
existence  by  some  sort  of  logic.  And  even  of  those  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  Acts  and  voted  against  the  Bill, 
probably  a  large  majority  felt  some  change  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  law  to  bo  needful,  and  would  willingly  support  a 
measure  to  repeal  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
present  Acts,  and  to  substitute  less  oppressive  provisions 
in  their  stead. 

Any  suggestion  of  compromise,  short  of  a  total  repeal 
of  the  present  Acts,  the  friends  of  Sir  Harcourt  John¬ 
stone  have  declined,  and  we  think  very  properly.  As 
Mr.  Stansfeld  put  it,  there  are  many  ways  of  checking 
the  evil  which  these  Acts  are  supposed  to  cure  which 
could  bo  adopted  without  offence  either  to  reason  or 
to  sentiment;  and  it  is  quite  within  the  province  of 
the  Legislature  to  provide  facilities  for  the  cure  of  cer¬ 
tain  diseases,  and  measures  for  the  extinction  of  certain 
forms  of  public  nuisances,  without  proceeding  upon  the 
basis  or  recognising  the  principle  upon  which  the  Con¬ 
tagious  Diseases  Acts  are  framed.  The  establishment 
of  voluntary  hosjntals  in  largo  towns  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  bo  undertaken  out  of  public  money  ;  and  no 
one  would  deny  that  it  is  tlie  function  of  Christian 
charity  us  to  all  diseases  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  sufferers, 
and,  in  cases  of  misconduct,  to  reclaim  the  outcast. 
The  opponents  of  the  Acts  deplore  the  social  evil  as 
much  at  least  as  those  on  the  other  side ;  they  desire 
to  do  all  that  human  effort,  whether  scientific  or  moral, 
can  do  to  further  these  ends.  They  approve  hospitals 
and  agencies  of  reclamation,  but  they  disap¬ 
prove  the  registry  of  ])rostitutes,  the  periodical 
examination,  and  the  Government  guarantee.  They 
believe  tluit  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  moral 
improvement,  whether  in  the  army  or  among  the  general 
population,  or  any  particular  class  of  persons  however 
degraded  that  class  may  bo.  But  they  distinctly  re¬ 
pudiate  the  doctrine  uj)on  which  such  Acts  as  these  are 
supported  ;  and  we  hope  they  will  persistently  repudiate 
it,  that  vice  is  a  necessity,  and  that  in  order  to  minister 
to  that  one  special  necessity  the  Government  of  this 
country  may  devote  the  public  money  to  regulate  and 
provide  the  material  to  supply  that  necessity.  This 
principle  cannot  bo  changed  by  any  of  the  side  issues 
which  the  supportera  of  the  Acts  are  continually 
raising ;  and,  even  if  the  soundness  of  this  principle  is 
not  obvious  on  its  face,  its  correctness  can  hardly  be 
questioned  when  the  objectionable  consequences  of  its 
opposite  are  fairly  taken  into  account. 

It  may  therefore  bo  taken  for  granted  that  no  com¬ 
promise  will  satisfy  the  opponents  of  the  Acts,  and  that 
until  they  are  repealed  the  steadily  increasing  organisa¬ 
tion  and  agitation  for  their  repeal  will  never  cease  to 
work  and  to  grow.  The  great  progress  of  the  move¬ 
ment  among  tho  educated  and  scientific  classes 
is  itself  a  striking  fact,  and  sufficiently  refutes 
tho  ridiculous  and  silly  as.sertion  that  the  agita¬ 
tion  is  got  up  and  supported  by  obscure  Dissenting 
ministers  on  narrow  religious  grounds.  So  far  from 
thi.s,  tho  opj>osition  proceeds  from  men  of  tho  highest 
reputation,  both  political,  medical,  and  social ;  and,  if 
one  may  judge  from  the  ])uhlic  uttorances  of  men  on 
the  other  side,  the  ranks  of  those  actively  in  favour  of 


the  Acts  are  filled  with  persons  who  know  very  little 
about  the  subject.  The  speeches  on  Wednesday  against 
the  Bill  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  Acts 
were  right  in  themselves  and  beneficial  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  accordingly  not  an  attempt  was  made  to  refute 
the  all  but  conclusive  statistics  of  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and 
the  overwhelming  ethical  reasons  urged  by  Sir  Harcourt 
Johnstone.  Those  speeches  were  stuffed  with  assump¬ 
tions;  they  bristled  with  every  form  of  fallacy  which  is 
useful  to  defend  a  favourite  theory  against  unimpeach¬ 
able  facts ;  and  the  climax  of  this  style  of  argument  was 
reached  when  one  speaker  gravely  accused  the  8upjx)rters 
of  the  Bill  (whose  figures  are  taken  almost  exclusively 
from  the  official  documents)  of  relying  upon  “  unau- 
thenticated  statistics,  and  statements  that  w’ere  incapable 
of  proof.”  As  for  the  statements  to  which  Mr.  Massey 
applied  this  sweeping  denunciation,  we  can  only  say 
that  most  of  them  were  proved  before  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  over  which  he  presided,  by  men  of  the  highest 
integrity,  of  public  reputation,  and  of  unsuspected  im¬ 
partiality  ;  while  the  statements  and  statistics  in  which 
he  and  his  friends  are  determined  to  place  their  exclusive 
confidence  are  for  the  most  part  prepared  by  persons 
who  get  their  living  by  the  Acts  which  they  are  called 
on  to  defend,  and  many  of  whom  are  endowed  with  no 
greater  educational  or  intellectual  qualifications  than 
are  to  be  expected  in  a  policeman.  We  have  no  wish  to 
go  into  the  question  of  the  respective  credibility  of  the 
witnesses  on  either  side.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  con¬ 
tent  to  rest  our  decision  on  a  much  higher  ground  than 
that  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  expediency;  but  we  think 
that  ]SIr.  Massey  and  his  friends  might  be  better  em¬ 
ployed,  from  their  owm  point  of  view,  than  in  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  nature  of  the  testimony  upon  which  they 
rely.  But,  however  this  may  be,  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
these  witnesses  have  been  practically  confuted  by  their 
owm  figures,  and  their  side  of  the  question  disproved  out 
of  their  own  mouth  ?  It  will  be  time  to  rejoice  in  those 
statistics  when  those  who  so  trium{)hantly  refer  to  their 
vamped-up  conclusions  come  forward  and  answer  the 
speeches  in  which  the  fallacies  of  those  conclusions,  and 
the  falsity  of  many  of  the  accompanying  “  facts,” 
have  been  over  and  over  again  exposed. 

Benjamin  Bright. 


REVIVALISM  AT  ETON. 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  appear  to  have  been  the  victims 
of  plausible  but  delusive  logic.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  to 
their  services  in  the  Hay  market ;  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  to 
Eton :  ergo^  argued  these  gentlemen,  they  also  might  go  to 
Eton.  But  the  facts  showed  a  different  conclusion.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  itself,  and  unfortunately  for  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey,  Eton  enjoys  the  benefits  of  a  special  providence. 
Other  towns  are  subject  to  visitations  of  various  kinds,  but 
thanks  to  the  joint  and  several  efforts  of  a  Provost,  a  Head 
Master,  and  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Eton  is  saved  from 
contact  with  the  coarser  elements  of  the  outer  world.  Against 
the  powers  of  this  trinitarian  government  the  American  Re¬ 
vivalists  pitch  their  tents  in  vain.  Letters  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  prove  of  no  avail,  and  the  ener¬ 
getic  preachers  must  now  be  convinced,  both  from  what  they 
have  heard  and  from  what  they  have  read  in  the  newspapers, 
that  aristocratic  souls  are  not  to  be  saved  by  the  methods  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  Agi’icultural  Hall  or  the  Haymarket.  Rapid 
conversion,  like  rapid  reform  of  any  kind,  is  repugnant  to  the 
inherited  traditions  of  our  nobility,  and  the  means  employed 
by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  smack  too  much  of  revolution 
to  be  acceptable  to  aristocratic  feeling.  And  so  it  has  hap¬ 
pened  that,  instead  of  a  special  appeal  to  Eton  boys,  the 
Revivalists  have  been  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  a 
linendraper’s  back-garden  in  Windsor.  The  alarm  was  great, 
but  so  far  as  we  can  learn  no  harm  has  been  done ;  no  one  has 
been  converted,  and  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  I’ress,  and  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  the 
souls  of  Eton  have  been  saved  from  salvation. 

The  event  has  been  a  kind  of  spiritual  Battle  of  Dorking. 
The  menace  of  religious  invasion,  the  sudden  alarm,  the 
grave  and  yet  rapid  action  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  final  deliverance  from  the  hand  of  the  preacher,  have 
formed  a  series  of  events  ludicrous  enough  in  themselves  but 
which  in  their  political  bearing  are  wholly  in  harmony  -with 
the  spirit  of  the  time.  With  deliberate  malice  all  classes  of 
the  community  seem  to  be  conspiring  to  render  Parliament 
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.  ridiculous.  From  Dr.  Kenealy  to  Mr.  Biggar,  and  from  Mr. 
Whallej  to  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  there  seems  to  be  no 
one  so  mean  or  insignificant  but  that,  if  he  so  choose,  he 
may  make  the  members  of  the  highest  assembly  in  the 
land  dance  to  his  tune.  A  little  while  ago  our  daily 
papers  were  very  indignant  because  a  French  journalist 
said  that  English  religion  was  only  a  department 

of  State,  a  thing  entirely  one  with  insular  feeling  and  pre¬ 
judice.  The  journals,  which  represent  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation,  boldly  defended  the  country  against  such  an  insinua¬ 
tion  f  but  now  who  shall  gainsay  the  truth  of  the  assertion  P 
For  some  months  past  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  have  been 
before  the  public.  During  that  time  it  has  been  perfectly 
evident  to  every  thinking  man  that  their  services  were  the 
grossest  travestie  of  any  conceivable  creed.  The  popularity 
they  acquired  was  clearly  identical  with  the  popularity  gained 
by  burlesque,  and  that  members  of  the  fashionable  world  have 
been  attracted  to  the  Haymarket  is  not  more  extraordinary  than 
the  fact  that  the  same  class  docks  to  listen  to  nigger  melodies 
or  to  witness  vulgar  break-downs.  While  the  thing  remained 
fashionable  the  journals  most  careful  of  the  good  opinions  of 
their  renders  were  loud  in  their  good  opinions  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey.  The  Times  shed  tears  of  joy  over  the 
approaching  conversion  of  the  world,  the  J'elegrapKs  breast 
swelled  with  sympathetic  pleasure  at  the  success  of  an  in¬ 
fluence  not  unlike  its  own.  Members  of  the  fashionable  world, 
an^  ex-premier,  and  a  princess,  condescended  to  become  the 
objects  of  conversion,  and  in  the  Opera  House  in  the  Hay- 
market  there  was  a  “Koyal  entrance’^  specially  devoted  to 
repentant  nobility.  To  such  a  pass  did  things  come  that  sober 
men  despaired  of  getting  rid  of  these  burlesque  religionists 
before  the  Long  Vacation,  at  which  time  we  make  no  question 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  would  have  respectfully  yielded  to 
the  more  solid  attractions  of  grouse  and  the  Highlands.  But  by 
a  strange  accident  deliverance  has  come  sooner  than  was 
expected,  and  the  true  character  of  the  popularity  gained  in 
the  Haymarket  has  been  exposed.  There  are  certain  excellent 
ladies  who  will  not  allow  their  daughters  to  witness  plays 
which  they  themselves  unfeignedly  enjoy,  and  in  the  same 
way  it  has  been  astutely  discovered  that  the  services  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey,  although  entertaining  and  beneficial  for 
those  who  have  reached  the  years  of  discretion,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  not  fit  for  boys.  The  picture  of  the  Almighty  presented 
with  applause  in  the  Haymarket  is  not  to  be  snown  at 
Eton.  The  religion  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  is  very 
well  for  the  salvation  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  rich ;  but  the  suggestion  that  Eton  boys  should  be 
taken  to  Heaven  under  such  auspices  is  shocking  to  good 
feeling  and  to  aristocratic  prejudice.  The  TYwies,  which  had 
previously  asserted  that  men  so  earnest  must  have  the  truth  of 
God  in  their  hearts,  is  surprised  into  indignation  that  the 
Kevivalists  should  have  presumed  to  save  the  souls  of  the 
upper  classes ;  and  the  Telegraph,  once  so  fervent  in  the  cause, 
now  takes  occasion  to  point  out  that  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  by  their  imprudence  have  aroused  the  slumbering 
interest  of  Englishmen  in  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools. 

So  long  as  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  professed  to  be  dealing 
only  with  the  poor,  both  these  journals  professed  the  most 
condescending  enthusiasm  for  the  value  of  the  ignorant  and  ' 
burlesque  religion  that  was  being  preached  ;  but  just  as  every  i 
class  of  Englishmen  wait  to  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  a  < 
political  policy  until  it  injuriously  affects  their  pockets,  so  in 
like  manner  the  fallacy  of  this  new  religion  is  not  detected  i 
until  an  attempt  is  made  to  apply  it  to  our  own  sons.  Who,  < 
then,  shall  say  after  this  exhibition  of  feeling,  that  our  religion 
is  not  a  part  of  the  p]nglish  constitution  P 

The  worst  feature  in  this  ludicrous  performance  is  the  poli¬ 
tical  significance  that  attaches  to  it.  If  the  Kevivalists  had 
been  left  to  satisfy  their  appetite  for  aristocratic  conversions,  or 
if  the  battle  had  been  fought  between  them  and  the  author!-  ' 
ties  of  Eton,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  say.  If  it  be  1 
true,  as  stated  in  the  Times  of  Friday  bv  the  Mayor  of  Wind-  i 
sor,  that  the  Etonians  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  eggs  for  the  occa-  i 
sion,  then  it  is  certain  that  a  needless  amount  of  anxiety  i 
has  been  wasted  upon  their  spiritual  welfare.  The 
real  gravity  of  the  occurrence  lies  in  the  action  taken  by  Par¬ 
liament,  and  the  disrepute  into  which  Parliamentary  institutions  ( 
are  apt  to  fall  by  such  unwise  proceedings.  The  events  of  the  ( 


vivalists  is  a  fact  of  public  imporlance.  It  is  a  matter 
upon  which  the  authorities  of  the  school  were  or  ought  to 
have  been  quite  competent  to  come  to  a  wholesome  decision, 
and  no  possible  excuse  can  be  offered  for  occupying  the  time  of 
Parliament  with  its  discussion.  But  the  truth  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  proceedings  in  this  case  were  only  the  logical 
conclusion  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  Session.  Parliament 
has  been  turned  into  a  society  interested  only  with  the  private 
concerns  of  its  Members ;  and  as  many  Members  of  both  Houses 
are  the  f  athers  of  boys  at  Eton,  this  threatened  invasion 
of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  was  at  once  accepted 
as  a  proper  subject  of  debate.  We  venture  to  think  no  pre¬ 
cedent  could  bo  more  unfortunate.  If  the  rule  is  admitted 
that  Members  of  Parliament  are  allowed  to  discuss  their  pri¬ 
vate  affairs,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  sort  of  discussion 
aroused  on  Tuesday.  We  'shall  have  questions  on  the  paper 
as  to  the  best  form  of  yacht  for  the  coming  vacation,  or  as  to 
the  prevalence  of  disease  among  the  grouse  upon  the  moors 
belonging  to  individual  Members.  One  honourable  gentleman 
will  be  able  to  ask  another  if  it  is  true  that  he  has  not  paid 
for  the  brougham  with  which  he  drives  in  the  park,  and  we 
may  even  expect  that  the  affairs  of  bubble  companies,  of  which 
diflerent  Members  are  chairmen,  will  be  brought  forward  for 
general  discussion.  If  Parliament  has  any  respect  left  for 
itself,  or  if  it  desires  the  respect  of  others,  it  will  quickly  put 
a  stop  to  this  order  of  debate,  and  will  leave  Eton  and  its 
boys,  and  Moody  and  his  melodist,  to  settle  their  own  affairs.  ] 


THE  WIGAN  ACCIDENT. 

In  spite  of  the  necessarily  technical  nature  of  much  of  the 
evidence,  it  is  yet  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  upon  which, 
after  seven  days’ patient  hearing  of  the  case,  the  jury  in  Anson 
V.  the  London  and  North-Western  Kailway  Company  decided 
that  the  Wigan  accident  was  due  to  negligence  of  a  kind 
sufficiently  culpable  to  render  the  Company  liable  in  damages. 
The  facts  of  tlie  case  lay  within  a  very  narrow  compass,  and 
the  consummate  ability  with  which  they  were  arranged  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  finally  reduced  them  to  a  single  issue.  Imme¬ 
diately  to  the  south  of  Wigan  station  are  a  pair  of  facing- 
points  opening  into  a  loop  line  or  siding,  and  under  the  control 
of  a  pointsman  who  is  stationed  in  a  signal-box  some  forty 
yards  off.  On  the  night  of  August  3,  1873,  the  tourists* 
train,  in  which  Sir  John  Anson  travelled,  ought  in  the 
ordinary  course  to  have  pissed  over  these  points  and 
have  made  its  way  through  Wigan  without  stopping.  It  was 
a  long  and  heavy  train,  consisting  of  twenty-five  carriages 
and  drawn  by  two  powerful  engines,  and,  in  passing  over  the 
points,  it,  to  use  a  technical  phrase,  split  **  at  the  eighteenth 
carriage,  the  engines  and  the  first  seventeen  carriages  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  main  line,  while  the  remainder  of  the  train 
ran  into  the  siding  or  loop,  and  was  there  wrecked  in  the  most 
terrible  manner  against  the  platform  and  station  buildings. 
Immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  it  was  no 
doubt  the  belief  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  spot,  and 
were  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  circumstances, 
that  the  pointsman  in  charge  of  the  points,  whose  name  was 
Goodall,  must  have  shifted  the  points  while  the  train  was 
actually  passing  over  them.  Naturallv  enough,  however,  the 
officials  of  the  Company  did  not  let  it  be  known  that  this  was 
their  opinion,  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  accident 
had  been  due  to  some  unknown,  or  at  any  rate  unascertained, 
cause  in  virtue  of  which  a  heavy  train  passing  over  facing- 
points  has  a  natural  tendency  to  leave  the  line.  This  vague 
view  was  unfortunately  confirmed  by  Captain  Tyler,  who, 
in  his  official  report,  noticed  the  suggestion  that  the  points 
had  been  pulled  over  during  the  pa8.«age  of  the  train, 
but  dismissed  it  on  the  grounds  that  he  very  much  doubted 
whether  such  a  thing  was  possible,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  accident  arose  from  some  defect  either  in  the  train  or 
in  the  points  themselves.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Company 
announced  that  it  should  not  hold  itself  liable  in  damages,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  matter  were  going  to  end 
with  Colonel  Tyler’s  report.  Sir  John  Anson’s  executors, 
however,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Mr.  Brarawell,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  catastrophe  could  never  have  taken  place 


Session  have  clearly  shown  that  neither  House  has  any  self-  if  Goodall  had  not  moved  the  points,  and  they  accordingly 
respect  to  spare.  Again  and  again  Members  of  the  House  of  brought  the  action  which  was  on  Monday  last  decided  in  their 
Commons  Lave  succeeded  in  making  Parliament  ridiculous,  favour. 

The  deliberations  of  the  House,  instead  of  being  concerned  If  the  evidence  which  was  actually  given  is  con- 
with  matters  of  public  interest,  have  been  given  over  to  per-  sidered,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  see  how  the  jury 
sonal  concerns  and  to  private  scandals.  Both  Lords  and  Com-  could  possibly  have  arrived  at  any  other  conclusion. 
monshave  come  to  be  more  interested  in  their  own  affairs  than  it  was  exactly  at  the  points  that  the  train  left  the 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  they  have  abused  the  privi-  line,  and  that  it  split  at  them,  the  earlier  half  taking  the 
leges  of  Parliament  to  ventilate  subjects  which  have  absolutely  main  line  and  the  latter  the  loop,  was  hardly  disputed, 
no  public  significance.  The  last  instance  of  this  tendency  is  It  is,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  argued,  almost  impossible  that 
perhaps  the  most  flagrant  of  all.  It  is  absurd  to  sup-  eight  carriages  one  after  another  should  run  into  a  siding  im¬ 
pose  that  the  threatened  invasion  of  Eton  by  the  Ke-  less  the  points  are  set  for  them  to  do  so;  and  in  support  of  this 
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able  grounds  could  haTe  been  alleged.  Thus,  then,  we  cannot 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  terrible  accident,  in  which  thirteen 
people  wereikilled,  and  upwards  of  forty  more  or  less  severely 
injured,  was  due  proximately  no  doubt  to  a  fatal  error  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  Company’s  servants,  but  primarily  to  the 
neglect  of  the  Company  to  provide  proper  appliances  for  the 
working  of  its  heavy  tralHc,  and  to  the  gross  unpunctuality 
with  which  its  trains  were  allowed  to  run.  This  being  so,  the 
verdict  is  matter  of  general  congratulation,  and  Sir  John 
Anson’s  executors  have  rendered  a  public  service  in  risking  the 
heavy  costs  which  an  adverse  issue  w’ould  have  involved.  The 
directors  no  doubt  felt  it  their  duty  as  towards  their  share** 
holders  to  resist  the  claim  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  damages 
which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  to  a  certain  extent 
justifies  their  conduct.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand 
to  w’hat  they  could  have  trusted  for  their  defence  except  to  the 
proverbial  uncertainty  of  law.  Their  case  was  hopeless  from 
the  first,  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  an  i^ue  in  reality  so 
simple  as  that  which  was  submitted  to  the  jury  should  have 
remained  so  long  undecided,  and  should  have  involved  so 
much  expense  in  its  determination. 


contention  he  called  not  only  Mr.  Bramwell  but  Mr.  Barry  and 
Mr.  Burrows,  two  gentlemen  of  almost  equal  eminence,  both 
of  whom  agreed  with  IMr.  Bramwell  that  it  is  perfectly  pos¬ 
sible  to  split  a  train  while  it  is  passing  a  set  of  facing-points 
by  pulling  the  points  over ;  that  the  accident  of  August  3 
actually  happened  in  this  way  ;  and  further  that  there  was  no 
other  cause,  either  apparent  or  suggested,  to  which  it  could  be 
reasonably  assigned.  This  strong  e\idence,  which  will  be  found 
to  grow  stronger  the  more  it  is  examined  in  detail,  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Colonel  Bich,  whose  opinion  was  at  variance  with 
that  of  Colonel  Tvler,  and  by  several  of  the  Company’s 
servants,  who  were  called  by  Air.  Benjamin  upon  their  sub- 
peena,  and  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  their  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  Mr.  Bramwell’s  view.  On  the  side  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
James’  phrase. 


On  the  side  of  the  Coin- 
proposed,  to  use  Sir  Henry 
,  to  meet  scientific  opinion  by  actual  and  substan¬ 
tial  fact.  No  scientific  witnesses  were  called  to  contradict  Mr. 
Bramwell ;  possibly  because,  as  Air.  Benjamin  suggested,  no  one 
could  be  found  sufficiently  hardy  to  do  so,  engineering  being 
somewhat  more  a  matter  of  demonstration  and  less  of  opinion 
than  is  medicine,  and  engineering  experts  having  consequently 
to  give  their  evidence  with  a  caution  which  medical  men  would 
often  do  well  to  copy.  Goodull,  however,  swore  very  posi¬ 
tively  that  he  never  touched  the  points,  and  bis  evidence, 
upon  which  Sir  Henry  James  virtually  relied  for  his  case, 
would  no  doubt  have  been  conclusive  if  only  the  jury  could 
have  been  got  to  believe  it.  That  they  should  have  rejected 
it  only  shows  how  thoroughly  Afr.  Bramwell’s  arguments  had 
carried  conviction  with  them.  There  was,  however,  a  working 
model  in  court,  and  such  a  model  gives  great  force  to 
demonstration. 

That  aa  a  matter  of  fact  Goodall,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  did 
pull  the  points  over,  and  so  cause  the  accident,  cannot,  we 
should  think,  be  questioned.  Certain  critics  in  the  daily  Press 
have  thought  fit  to  moralise  upon  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
consequences,  as  compared  with  the  smallness  of  their  cause, 
which  is  very  much  as  if  one  were  to  be  astonished 
that  so  small  a  thing  as  a  lucifer  match  can  fire  a 
powder  magazine.  The  real  lesson  of  the  case  seems  to  us  to 
lie  in  the  w’arning  which  it  affords  against  the  great  danger 
of  unpunctiiality.  Immediately  behind  the  tourists’  train  was 
a  local  train  from  Staleybridge,  and  immediately  behind  this, 
again,  was  the  limited  mail  ;  and  while  the  tourists*  train  was 
actually  pos.sing  over  the  Wigan  points  the  signalman  at 
Springs  Branch,  the  station  next  before  Wigan,  and  at  which 
the  Stalevbridge  train  w’as  standing,  being  afraid  lest  the 
mail  should  come  up  and  dash  into  it,  was  signalling  to  Goodall 
for  permission  for  the  local  train  to  proceed.  On  reaching 
Wigan  the  local  train  would  in  due  course  have  been  turned 
into  the  siding  to  wait  there  till  the  mail  had  passed ;  and 
Goodall,  in  his  anxiety  to  first  get  the  tourists’  train  out  of  ths 
way,  to  then  set  the  points  for  the  local  train  to  run  into  the 
ttding,  and  finallv  to  pull  them  back  again  and  open  the 
main  line  for  tne  mail  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
tourists’  train,  apparently  did  not  notice  that  the  latter 
was  almost  twice  its  usual  length.  He  thus,  making  a 
guess  at  the  time  it  ought  to  take  to  cross  the  points,  and  in 
a  hurry  to  set  them  for  the  local  train  to  run  into  the  loop, 
shifted  them  before  the  last  carriages  of  the  tourists’  train 
had  got  clear,  and  so  caused  the  whole  accident.  It  is 
sufficient  evidence  itself  of  the  uupunctuality  which  was  at 
the  root  of  all  the  mischief,  that  the  trains  were  actually 
running  out  of  their  order,  and  that  the  Staleybridge  train 
ought  to  have  been  in  front  of  the  tourists’  train,  and  to  have 
been  standing  in  the  siding  while  the  latter  passed  through  the 
station  on  the  main  line.  I  lad  this  been  the  case,  the  accident, 
of  course,  would  not  have  happened,  and  it  is  some  slight 
excuse  for  Goodall  that  he  was  working,  as  it  were,  against 
time,  and  with  signals  coming  in  so  rapidly  that  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  follow  them.  No  fewer  than  223  trains  passed 
through  Wigan  in  the  course  of  the  day,  so  that  there  must 
have  been  during  the  busier  part  of  the  day  an  average  of  one 
train  at  least  in  every  five  minutes.  The  bewildering  confusion 
which  w’aut  of  punctuality  w’ould  create  in  such  heavy  traffic,  and 
the  anxiety  which  the  officials  w'ould  feel  to  hurry  everything 
on  at  w'hatever  risk,  can  bo  easily  imagined.  But  the  real 
onus  of  the  charge  against  the  Company,  although  it  w'as  not 
the  point  on  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  verdict  turned, 
seems  to  us  to  be  that  if  Goodalbs  points  had  been  properly 
constructed  he  could  not  possibly  have  made  the  terrible  mis¬ 
take  whicli  he  did.  A  locking-bar  is  a  simple  contrivance,  by 
the  use  of  which  it  is  made  mechanically  impossible  for  a  sig¬ 
nalman  to  shift  his  points  during  the  transit  of  a  train,  and  the 
witnesses  were  all  agreed  that  its  use  at  Wigan  would  have 
prevented  the  accident.  It  seems  tliat  in  1871  a  general  order 
was  issued  to  lay  down  locking-bars  all  over  the  Company’s  line. 
The  Wigan  signals,  however,  were  not  thus  fitted  until  after 
the  accident,  and  actually  more  than  two  years  after  the  order 
was  first  given.  The  grounds  for  this  delay  were  not  stated 
in  Court,  and  it  may  be  at  least  doubted  whether  any  reason¬ 


hole.  “  The  learned  Serjeant,”  says  Dr.  Davies,  **  still  clin^  to 
the  belief  that  Miss  S.  was  in  a  condition  of  *  unconscious 
somnambulism.’  ”  With  the  example  of  the  learned  Serjeant 
— whose  identity  Dr.  Davies  makes  no  pretence  to  conceal— 
before  our  eyes  it  becomes  possible  to  understand  the  astound¬ 
ing  depths  of  human  folly  that  are  opened  to  us  by  the  affaire 
Buyuet.  It  seems  that  some  few  years  ago  one  Allan  Kardec, 
a  sort  of  Grand  Lama  of  the  Spiritualists,  started  at  Paris  the 
Revue  spirited  described  as  a  “  Journal  d Hudes  psychologiques” 
Kardec  dying,  the  journal  was  continued  1^  a  certain  bankrupt 
tailor  called  Leymarie,  who  claims  to  be  Kardec’s  successor  in 
the  high-priestship  of  psychology.”  Leymarie  had  a  friend 
called  Buguet,  an  unsuccessful  photographer  in  the  Rue  Mont¬ 
martre  ;  and  before  long  the  Revue  spirite  began  to  announce 
that  Buguet  was  a  medium,  and  could  for  a  fee  of  twenty 
francs  photograph  the  materialised  spirit  forms  ”  of  the 
dead.  The  moae  of  procedure  seems  to  have  been  very 
easy.  In  a  room  adjoining  his  studio  Buguet  kept^  a 
big  doll  with  a  large  stomc  of  cardboard  heads  which 
did  duty  for  the  spirit.  A  few  adroit  questions  soon  told  him 
which  head  to  select,  and  if  by  any  chance  he  made  a  mistake, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  explain  that  evil  spirits  had  obtruded 
themselves,  and  to  suggest  that  a  second  sitting  might  perhaps 
bo  more  successful.  The  game  had  been  carried  on  for  some 
time  when  the  Parisian  police  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene 
armed  with  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  himself  and  Leymarie, 
together  with  a  confederate  called  Firman,  as  common  rogues 
and  swindlers.  Leymarie  and  Firman  protested  their  inno¬ 
cence.  Buguet,  with  a  frankness  which  does  him  infinite 
credit,  at  once  confessed  the  whole  fraud,  showed  the  police 
the  doll  with  its  pasteboard  heads,  and  after  explaining  the 
entire  process,  owned  with  the  greatest  candour  that  his 
claims  to  mediumship  were  an  imposture,  and  that  he  had 
never  taken  a  genuine  spirit  photograph  in  his  life.  The 
Correctional  Tribunal,  in  spite  of  Buguet’s  laudable  anxiety 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter,  has  sentenced  him  to  a 
year’s  imprisoument  and  a  fine  of  600  francs.  Leymarie 
shares  his  fate,  and  F'rman  gets  off  with  six  months  and  a  fine 
of  300  francs.  The  most  extraordinary  feature,  however,  in  the 
trial  is  the  pertinacity  with  which  Buguet’s  dupes,  in  spite  of 
his  cynical  avowal  in  open  Court  of  his  own  fraud,  persist  in 
declaring  their  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  spirit  photo¬ 
graphs  with  which  he  furnished  them.  One  of  them,  a  certain 
Comte  de  Bullet,  who  paid  Buguet  no  less  than  2,600  francs 
for  the  photograph  of  his  deceased  sister,  after  being  shown  in 
Court  the  very  head  which  had  done  duty  on  the  occasion, 
answered  gravely,  J’ai  bien  vu  une  tete,  mais  qu’est-ce  que 
cela  prouve  P  CeJa  ne  fait  rien  :  il  est  medium.”  Other  people, 
the  Count  thinks,  may  possibly  have  been  taken  in  once  or 
twice ;  he  admits,  indeeu,  that  the  doll  and  the  cardboard 
heads  were  probably  “  not  there  for  nothing.”  But  in  his  own 
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even  more  emphatic,  and  expressed  himself  shocked  at  the 
frivolous  manner  in  which  the  Court  treated  such  serious 
questions.  “  M.  le  president,”  said  he  in  a  tone  of  grave 


juger 


given  the  answers  of  these  two  gentlemen  totidem  verbis,  be-  cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  the  law  which  locks  up  old 
cause  they  are  the  stock  replies  which  Spiritualists  always  make  women  for  telling  their  fortunes  to  servsnt  girls  and  leavei 
when  taxe_d  with  any  gross  and  undeniable  case  of  imposture,  their  mistresses  to  be  preyed  upon  with  impunity  by  profet- 


way  on  to  the  plate.  Either  the  ghost  is  a  veritable  ghost  or 
else  the  photographer  is  a  rogue.  The  facts  are  capable  of  no 
other  possible  explanation,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
those  who  accept  the  ghostly  hypothesis  require  us  also  to 
believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retain  their  earthly  appear¬ 
ance,  thar  they  wear  clothes,  and  that  both  they  and  their 
clothes  are  siiliiciently  material  to  reflect  the  rays  of  ordinary 
light.  When  we  think  of  the  folly  which  these  iissumptions 
involve  and  the  kind  of  roguery  it  is  which  trades  upon  it,  we 
cannot  but  ask  ourselves  whether  the  law  which  locks  up  old 
women  for  telling  their  fortunes  to  servant  girls  and  leavea 

.1.  1_  _  1  "aI  •  '  1 


This  particular  medium,  you  are  gravely  told,  may  no  doubt 
on  a  particular  occasion  have  made  faces  through  a  hole  and 
have  said  it  was  a  materialised  spirit  form,  but  that  is 
no  proof  that  spirit  faces  do  not  sometimes  show  them¬ 
selves.  Or  else  you  are  assured  that  it  is  presumptuous 
on  your  part  to  pass  judgment  on  a  thing  into  which  you  have 
not  looked,  and  that  if  you  were  to  inquire  into  Spiritualism 
patiently  and  without  prejudice  for,  let  us  say,  a  year  or  so, 
you  would  end  by  confessing  that  there  is  more  in  it  than  you 
suppose :  “  Avant  de  juger  on  devrait  essayer  de  voir.”  With 
people  of  this  kind  it  is  really  as  impossible  to  deal  seriously  as 
with  Mr.  Whalley.  Mr.  Whalley  has,  we  believe,  publicly 
declared  that  if  the  Tichborne  Claimant  were  to  state  on  his 
oath  that  he  is  Arthur  Orton  he  would  not  believe  him. 
Whether  he  would  put  it  down  to  “  unconscious  cerebration  ” 
on  the  fat  convict’s  part  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  ;  but  if  he 
did  he  would  hardly  be  more  ridiculous  than  Dr.  Davies’ 
learned  Serjeant,  with  his  hypothesis  of  unconscious 
somnambulism  ”  to  account  for  Miss  S.’s  palpable  fraud.  It  is 
idle  of  course  to  reason  with  such  people  as  this,  or  to 
expect  them  to  grasp  so  elementary  a  canon  of  evidence 
as  that  which  tells  us  that  where  we  find  a  good  deal  which 
we  know  to  be  false  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  which  may  be 
true,  but  which  is  probably  false  and  certainly  unsupported, 
our  only  course  is  to  reject  the  whole.  Indeed,  when  a  man 
tells  you  that  because  M.  Buguet  used  his  doll  on  Monday  it 
does  not  follow  that  his  Tuesday’s  photographs  were  not  those 
of  genuine  spirits,  he  can  only  be  considered  as  past  argument 
altogether. 

There  are  certain  delusions,  such  as  the  belief  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  squaring  the  circle,  or  of  discovering  the  secret  of 
perpetual  motion,  or  of  demonstrating  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  a  plane,  which  it  is  possible  to  regard  with  toleration. 
Mr.  Hampden  is,  no  doubt,  sane  enough  on  all  ordinary 
matters,  and  is  probably,  in  his  own  way,  and  apart  from  his 
conviction  that  those  who  hold  in  the  sphericity  of  the  I 
earth  must  be  either  fools  or  knaves,  a  very  estimable  and 
even  amiable  person.  Spiritualism,  however,  like  most, 
forms  of  thaumaturgy  and  miracle  -  mongering,  has  a 
great  deal  about  it  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  ques¬ 
tionable.  Apart  altogether  from  the  ugly  stories  which  occa¬ 
sionally  float  about  of  credulous  old  women  who  have  been 
swindled  out  of  large  sums  of  money,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
professional  mediums,  whether  male  or  female,  are,  as  a  rule, 
a  more  or  less  disreputable  kind  of  people.  In  the  present 
case  we  find  that  Buguet  is  a  broken-down  photographer, 
who,  being  unable  to  make  a  honest  living  by  his  art,  took  to 
spirit  photographs  at  Leymarie’s  suggestion.  Leymarie  him¬ 
self,  the  editor  of  the  Hevue  spirits  and  president  of  the 
Parisian  ^‘Psychological  Institute,”  is  a  bankrupt  tailor.  It 
was  claimed  for  him  by  Maitre  Lachaud,  his  advocate, 
that  he  had  acted  in  good  faith  through  the  whole  allair,  and 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  Buguet’s  frauds.  Buguet,  how¬ 
ever,  declares  that  Leymarie  was  never  such  a  fool  ”  as  to 
believe  in  “  the  photograph  dodge,”  •  and  the  Court,  if  we 
may  judge  by  its  sentence,  appears,  in  spite  of  Maitre 
Lachaud’s  eloquence,  to  have  inclined  to  the  same  opinion. 
Firman,  the  third  in  the  trio,  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
second-rate  kind  of  knave  indeed,  whose  task  it  was  to  sweep 
out  the  studio  and  occasionally,  upon  emergency,  to  personate 
a  spirit.  He,  too,  was  a  medium  ns  a  matter  of  course,  and 
had  the  gift  of  “  bicorporeity  ” — a  something  the  exact  expla¬ 
nation  of  which  we  are  quite  content  to  leave  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Cox.  Associated  with  these  three  rascals  is  a  certtiin  Madame 
Stourbe,  medium  guiSrisseur  dans  Timmatorlel  et  marchande 
de  tabac  au  naturel.”  Such  is  the  little  ring  which  the 
Parisian  police  has  scattered,  and  the  description  given  of  its 
members  is,  to  say  the  least,  suggestive  of  the  kiud  of  company 
with  which  an  amateur  of  Spiritualism  is  likely  to  find  him¬ 
self  brought  into  contact.  Ine  case  would  hardly  be  worthy 
of  notice  were  it  not  that  London  has  its  Buguets  and  Ley- 
maries  as  well  as  Paris,  and  that  spirit  photography  has 
become  amongst  us  as  recognised  a  form  of  mediumship 
as  any  other.  It  is  consequently  worth  while  to  point  out 
with  regard  to  it  that  the  position  of  the  medium  cannot  be 
explained  away  by  reference  to  “  psychic  force  ”  or  “  un¬ 
conscious  cerebration,”  or  any  other  such  imaginary  entities. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  figure  of  an  apparent  ghost  finds  its 


sioiial  mediums,  is  not  somewhat  unequal  in  its  operation. 
The  indictment  accused  Buguet  of  “  exploitation  de  lacr^dulito 
publique,”  and  that  such  a  charge  should  be  maintainable  shows 
how  much  better  they  manage  these  things  in  France.  A 
man  who  makes  a  living  by  pretending  to  miraculous  powers 
which  he  knows  very  well  he  does  not  possess,  ought  to  be 
in  all  cases  punishable  as  a  common  rogue  and  vagabond. ; 


LEADING  MEN  IN  THE  FRENCH  PRESS.— VIIL 

M.  CHALLEMEL-LACOUR. 

Honest  and  intelligent  Frenchmen  have  indeed  but  scantr 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  for  being  born  in  the  fair 
land  of  France.  Nor  verily  have  fools  either.  Knaves  are 
more  fortunate.  They,  and  they  alone,  are  the  thriving,  the 
happy,  the  triumphant.  Their  heads  soar  higher  than  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame.  Protected  by  the  law  which  they 
have  modelled,  supported  by  public  opinion  which  they  have 
moulded,  they  live  and  die  in  a  state  of  enviable  jubilation, 
sneering  at  the  honest  and  sitting  on  the  simple.  They  kill  in 
exile  the  honest  when  they  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  or  if  they 
cannot  do  that  they  drown  them  in  a  deluge  of  slander  and 
sarcasm  ;  the  fools  they  send  oft*  to  fight  the  (xermans  or  to  slay 
their  fathers  and  mothers.  And  then  they  proclaim  that  Lm 
honnetes  gens  ”  can  breathe  freely,  and  that  “  order  ”  is  safe. 
“  Les  honnetes  gens  ”  are  political  cut-throats  and  financial 
swindlers,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  ”  meaus  the  whole¬ 
sale  butchery  of  those  who  rise  to  punish  theft,  crime,  treason, 
cynicism.  It  may  be  seen  that  the  meaning  of  words  in  France 
is  somewhat  altered.  One  of  these  days  M.  Roiiher  and  M.  de 
Villemessant  will  be  asked  to  revise  the  French  diction¬ 
ary.  “Patriotism”  would  be  made  .to  mean  “cowardice,” 
“  virtue  ”  would  be  altered  to  “  lechery,”  “  probity  ”  into 
“  pickpocketing,”  and  “  humanity  ”  into  “  assassination.”  This 
remarkable  change  in  the  meaning  of  expressions  is  of  course 
for  the  present  limited  to  the  fair  land  of  France.  But  the 
knaves  have  spoken  so  loud  and  so  boldly  that  some  of  their 
meanings  have  been  adopted  abroad.  Thus  a  political  re¬ 
fugee,  here  and  elsewhere,  when  he  is  nut  regarded  as  n 
scoundrel  fit  for  the  gallows,  is  branded  as  a  zealot,  an  Utopian 
— nay,  a  raving  maniac.  He  wants  to  make  the  world  g(^; 
he  believes  in  dutv,  in  principles,  iu  abstract  justice;  be  has, 
the  imbecile,  an  idea  that  mankind  is  perfectible,  and  that 
the  many  should  not  sufl'er  because  of  the  privileges  of  the  few. 
Those  who  in  their  hearts  and  conscience  believe  this,  should 
consider  what  is  the  fate  of  an  honest  and  patriotic  Frenchman, 
than  which  there  is  none  more  heartrending  and  lamentable. 
The  foreigners  that  you  see,  good  folks,  exiled  and  estranged 
among  you,  have  committed  no  crime  but  what  Socrates 
would  have  called  a  high  virtue ;  they  have  been  driven  away 
from  their  country  like  mad  dogs  solely  because  their  fault  con¬ 
sisted  in  loving  it  too  much ;  torn  from  their  friends  and  parents, 
and  treated  like  vile  criminals,  because  they  denounced  offences 
against  the  law,  and  it  is  fitting  that  you  should  bow  to 
them  when  they  pass,  and  not  turn  away  in  contempt  and 
disgust.  There  are  some  that  are  old,  some  that  are  barelr 
twenty.  The  old  have  become  callous,  but  the  young  may  ask 
of  themselves,  in  wonder  and  amazement,  what  they  have  done 
that,  so  young  and  yet  so  chaste  iu  mind  and  aspirations,  they 
should  bo  spurned  and  proscribed.  They  were  taught  to 
respect  what  is  to  be  respected,  and  then,  when  the^  emerged 
from  boyhood,  a  blood-tax  was  levied  upon  them.  They  were 
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said,  with  the  fresh  and  true  voice  of  youth  and  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  primeval  innocence,  that  justice  should  be  respected, 
tnat  their  fellow-creatures  should  no  longer  sacrifice  them¬ 
selves  to  the  caprices  of  usurpers  of  national  sovereignty,  they 
were  condemned  to  death  or  to  transportation.  They  are  then 
cast  among  strangers,  and  have  to  struggle  for  life.  Soon  thiy  , 
become  dejected  and  prematurely  old.  Wrinkles  furrow  their 
faces;  they  are  denied  the  happy  and  candid  impressions  oi 
youth  ;  they  drearily  toil  on,  knowing  neither  the  affection  of 
woman  nor  the  bloom  of  flowers ;  and  mayte,  after  rotting  in 
a  garret  for  years  without  help  or  consolation,  they  at  length 
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are  allowed  to  return  to  the  country  to  which  they  owe  so 
little,  and  which  has  dealt  with  them  so  cruelly;  old, 
although  young,  and  steeped  from  head  to  foot  in  scepticism 
and  melancholy.  And  nevertheless  they  will  be  as  ready  as 
ever  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  ungrateful  country,  although 
their  chivalry  has  already  been  met  w’ith  the  direst  inflictions. 

These  remarks  will  not  seem  out  of  place  when  it  is  said  that 
the  object  of  the  present  article,  M.  Challemel-Lacour,  has 
been  in  the  ranks  of  patriotic  suflerers.  He  had  all  that 
was  required  to  entitle  him  to  social  excoinniunication,  being 
a  man  of  broad  views  and  remarkable  talent.  He  is  now  the 
most  scholarly  member  of  the  French  Assembly,  one  of  the 
leading  politicians  and  orators  of  the  day,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Jt^ublique  Franqaue.  He  is  erudite,  eloquent,  ^and  as  clever 
with  the  pen  as  with  the  tongue ;  and,  being  honest,  he  holds, 
with  regard  U)  France,  strong  radical  views.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that,  with  such  qualities  and  opinions,  it  was 
impossible  for  M.  Challemel-Lacour  to  escape  being  put  into 
prison,  or  molested  in  some  manner  or  other.  Ho  was  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  age  when  Napoleon  Jlonaparte  made  his 
cotip  a' Hat.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  school  of  professors, 
the  JKcole  Normals,  in  company  with  the  Abouts,  the  Hervds, 
the  Taines,  the  Sarceys,  and  he  was  in  possession  of  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  the  Lyceum  of  Limoges  when  the  self-made 
Emperor  asked  every  man  discharging  a  public  function  to 
adhere  by  oath  to  his  treason  and  perjury.  M.  Challemel- 
Lacour  was  not  slow  in  refusing  to  dishonour  himself,  and 
he  did  so  with  such  indignant  frankness  that  he  was  expe¬ 
ditiously  arrested  as  an  enemy  of  the  public  weal — that  is  to  say, 
of  the  Empire.  As,  however,  he  had  not  done  enough  reason¬ 
ably  to  kill  him  or  to  send  him  to  Cayenne,  and  as  the  prisons 
overflowed  with  still  more  heinous  culprits  than  he,  he  was 
simply  taken  to  the  frontier  between  two  gendarmes,  where  he 
was  told  to  take  himself  of}',  and  never  to  return  again. 

M.  Challemel-Lacour’s  exile  lasted  only  six  years.  He  gave 
the  benefit  of  his  talents  to  all  the  countries  he  traversed.  He 
travelled  in  Italy  and  Ilelgiuni  and  Germany,  and  everywhere 
he  delivered  lectures  on  art  and  literature,  much  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  scholars ;  and  in  1850  he  became  Professor  of  French 
Literature  at  the  Polytechnicon  of  Zurich.  Hy  this  time  the 
Empire  thought  it  was  safe,  and  believed  it  was  really 
becoming  popular,  as  no  protest  whatever  came  to  trouble 
the  felicitous  tranquillity  of  the  Sovereign  and  his  court. 
The  reason  of  this  was  in  all  ways  simple.  The  Empire  had 
got  rid  of  all  those  who  were  disposed  to  denounce  it,  and 
there  were  no  opponents  because  there  were  no  malcontents. 
Napoleon  III.  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  safe  game  to 
simulate  magnanimity,  and  he  amnestied  the  proscripts.  Some, 
like  Victor  Hugo,  refused  to  return;  others  accepted  the 
amnesty  as  a  means  of  attack,  and  went  back  to  Paris. 
M.  Challemel-Lacour  was  of  that  number.  On  arriving  in  the 
capital  he  attempted  to  open  a  course  of  public  lectures  on  fine 
art,  but  the  Prefect  oi  I'olicu  looked  with  distrust  upon 
M.  Challeinel’s  undertaking,  and  observed  that  he  might  art¬ 
fully  mingle  political  questions  with  in.'^thetic  considerations. 
He  therefore  forbade  him  to  do  anything  beyond  remaining 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets — a  po.sition  common  with  Repub¬ 
licans,  in  contrast  with  Ronapartists,  who  usually  have 
theirs  in  other  people’s.  Rut  M.  Challemel  chose  to  dis¬ 
regard  the  gentle  hint;  and  as,  after  all,  he  was  a  man  of 
superior  talents,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment 
in  the  best  literary  quarters.  He  became  the  literary  critic  of 
the  Temps.  AVhen  in  partnership  with  M.  Edmond  Scherer, 
M.  Challemel- Ijacour  personified,  perhaps  more  than  anyone 
el.«e  in  the  French  Press,  what  is  styled  the  Publicist.  His 
book  was  the  journal  or  the  review.  Whatever  he  touched  ho 
treated  from  the  highest  point  of  view,  and  his  pen  was  not 
only  practist'd  in  literature  and  fine  arts.  Paris  boasted  of  few 
dramatic  critics  of  greater  sense  and  nicety  of  appreciation 
than  M.  Challemel-Lacour,|and  his  philosophical  easays  excited 
the  admiration  of  eminent  men.  All  these  qualities  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  M.  Ruloz,  the  editor  of  the  Iteoue  ties  Deiix 
Monties.  After  editing  for  some  time  the  lievue  Motleme,  now 
extinct,  but  then  a  superior  publication,  he  became  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Itevue  ties  Deux  Monties^  and  shortly  after  he 
was  induced  to  accept  the  sub-editorship  of  this  princess  of 
reviews.  \.  de  Mars  was  dead,  and  very  glad  of  it  no  doubt, 
considering  the  unpleasant  existence  he  had  led  in  the  oflice  of 
the  lievtie.  M.  Challemel*  Lacour  took  his  place,  but  not  his 
placable  disposition.  He  would  not  brook  the  absolutism  of 
Ruloz.  Serious  differences  followed,  and  at  length  M.  Challe¬ 
mel  gave  up  his  post  to  a  third  victim. 

The  I’ress  w’as  getting  bolder  and  bolder,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  more  and  more  frightened.  I*ress  prosecutions  began  to 
rage.  Fines  and  imprisonments  began  to  fall  in  an  endless 
shower  over  the  heads  of  the  journalists  of  the  Opposition. 
M.  Challemel-Lacour,  who  had  taken  the  editorship  of  the 
Revue  Polititpie^  after  his  separation  from  M.  Ruloz,  was  pro¬ 
secuted  and  fined  like  the  others.  When  the  disaster  of 
Sedan  came,  with  its  cortege  of  revolutionary  events,  M. 


Challemel  suddenly  appeared  in  a  new  light ;  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Prefect  of  Lyons  by  M.  Gambetta,  and  the  Lyonese 
still  remember  the  taste  and  energy  he  displayed  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  delicate  functions.  After  showing  remarkable 
capacities  ns  an  administrator  other  successes  were  in  store  for 
him ;  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  soon 
conquered  a  place  for  himself  in  that  riotous  body,  and  proved 
that  he  was  one  of  the  best  speakers  of  the  day.  It  was  a 
kind  of  revolution  ;  for  M.  Challemel-Lacour  is  now  nearly 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  political  orators  rarely  appear  at  so 
tardy  a  time  of  life.  Under  M.  Gambetta’s  superintendence, 
too,  he  founded  La  Rfpublique  Fram^aise,  and  no  paper  in  Paris 
is  edited  better.  M.  Challemel-Lacour  is  now  Gambetta's 
most  worthy  and  trustworthy  lieutenant.  Few  men  in  the 
Assembly  can  outdo  him  in  speech,  and  his  career  in  the 
R^ptthlique  Franqaise  is  marked  by  great  brilliancy.  The 
French  democracy  is  in  no  want  of  talented  champions,  but 
there  are  few  whose  services  are  more  beneficial  to  it  than 
those  of  M.  Challemel-Lacour.  C.  B. 


STATE-MADE  CRIMINALS. 


Sir,— I  am  glad  to  know,  from  reading  your  paper  of  the 
10th,  that  the  Howard  Society  has,  by  deputation,  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Home  Secretary  the  iniquity  of  imprisoning 
children  in  common  gaols  for  offences  against  the  law ;  and  I 
am  desirous  of  learning  through  your  columns  what  objection 
there  is  in  the  principle,  or  difficulty  in  the  practice,  of  the 
following  suggestion,  as  I  have  hitherto  heard  no  other  answer 
to  it  than  “  non  possumus.” 

The  suggestion  is  that  whenever  a  child  under,  say,  twelve  years 
of  age  is  accused  of  any  breach  of  the  law,  its  parent  or  guardian 
shall  be  summoned,  together  with  the  child,  to  answer  for  the 
offence,  which,  if  punishable  by  fine,  should  render  the  parent 
or  guardian  liable  to  pay  such  fine,  by  distress  if  necessary. 
In  case,  however,  of  the  parent  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  fine, 
the  child  should  then  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school — as  indeed 
it  might  be  in  the  first  instance — for  a  repeated  offence,  or  in 
special  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate. 

1  am  at  a  loss  to  see  the  injustice  of  making  parents  respon¬ 
sible,  in  purse  at  least,  though  not  in  person,  for  the  proper 
bringing  up  of  their  children ;  whilst,  if  they  can  show  that 
they  have  carefully,  though  ineffectually,  attempted  to  correct 
them,  the  State  would  then  take  charge  of  them. 

The  result,  in  most  cases,  would  be  *‘a  moderate  use  of  the 
domestic  rod,”  which  would,  however,  be  left  to  the  discretion, 
as  at  present,  of  the  parent.  By  this  means  the  too  frequent 
encouragement  by  parents  of  their  children  to  do  evil  would 
be  put  a  stop  to. 

First  oti'ences  by  young  persons  between  twelve  and  sixteen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with  ;  such 
persons  should,  on  conviction,  be  sent  to  juvenile  prisons  or 
reformatories.  Travell  ing  is  now  so  cheap  and  easy  that  two 
or  three  special  prisons  for  such  cases  might  suffice  for  the 
whole  country. 

The  practice  of  locking  children  up  in  solitude  in  police 
cells  before  trial  should,  if  it  exists,  be  made  to  cease. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Spes. 


SABBATARIAN  TACTICS. 

Sir, — Were  I  able  to  write  when  I  would,  I  had  written 
before  to  thank  you,  as  one  of  the  public,  for  that  valuable 
summary  of  Sunday  Laws  which  you  lately  gave  us.  The 
writer  might  confer  a  still  greater  lavour  on  your  readers  if 
he  would  extend  his  researches  to  those  Acts  of  George  HI. 
under  which  the  co-operative  halls  were  closed  in  Manchester 
in  1841.  If  churches  and  chapels  were  indicted  under 
iil  .George  HI.,  would  they  not  be  liable  in  cases  where 
they  charge  for  admission  ?  Is  it  not  a  question  whether 
the  owners  of  pews,  having  given  a  consideration  for  a  right 
of  entrance,  are  not  within  the  operation  of  that  Act  ?  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  no  power  to  refuse  a  licence  to  any  place  for 
which  it  is  demanded,  and  that  the  Aquarium  at  Brighton 
might  be  registered  ns  a  place  of  worship  for  piscatorial 
religionists,  constituted  for  the  worship  of  fishes.  The 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  park  might  be  licensed  as  a  place  of 
worship  of  fresh  air — a  form  of  worship  which  has  many 
priests  among  physicians,  and  of  which  there  is  no  legal 
meeting-house  on  Sunday  in  England.  A  statement  of  the 
privileges  carried  by  that  Act  of  Registration  would  be  of  great 
interest  at  this  time.  There  are  several  Acts  of  George  III. 
not  mentioned  in  your  summary  which  I  could  name,  all  of  mis¬ 
chievous  purport,  concerning  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  know 
whether  they  are  valid  against  the  2l8t  of  George  HI.  That 
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Act,  drawn  by  Bishoj)  Porteous,  is  so  comprehensive,  so  minute 
in  its  grasp^  and  so  wide  in  its  range,  that  not  the  tiniest  insect 
could  get  into  his  lordship’s  bed  on  a  Sunday  without  the 
chambermaid  being  liable  to  a  fine  of  200/.  if  the  Bishop’s  Act 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  her. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Judge,  who  replies  to  my  late 
letter,  in  the  Examiner  of  June  19,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  to 
know,  else  1  should  apologise  to  him  for  difiering  from  him, 
still  I  should  difier  from  him  all  the  same.  In  what  revolu¬ 
tion  was  ho  born  ?  What  insurgent  schoolmaster  educated 
him  ?  To  what  seditious  society  does  he  belong,  that  he  is 
outraged  at  the  idea  of  a  society  being  formed  to  promote  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  P  In  a  constitutional  country  no  society 
could  be  prettier,  or  properer,  or  more  legal  than  this.  Mr. 
Cross  would  embrace  it.  Parliament  would  smile  upon  it. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  has  begun  the  good  work,  would  pray 
for  it.  The  bishops  would  compose  a  special  collect  for  its 
aid  and  comfort.  It  would  live  amid  radiance  and  work  with 
profit.  The  fault  of  the  Sabbatarians  is,  that  they  are  partial, 
naif-hearted,  and  timid  in  their  movements.  They  strike  at 
the  people  who  are  too  poor  or  too  scattered  to  defend  them¬ 
selves.  These  little  eftbrts  are  very  commendable,  but  they 
should  be  carried  farther.  The  repeal  of  the  taxes  upon  know¬ 
ledge  was  opposed  by  the  Press  itself — a  power  greater  than 
that  of  the  Church,  and  the  Press  would  have  triumphed  then 
had  we  not  applied  the  law  ourselves.  If  the  editor  of  a 
small  country  newspaper  gave  warning  to  the  parish 
that  poor  little  Jemima  Miggles  had  just  died  in  Cess  Pool 
Lane  of  scarlet  fever,  Mr.  Timbs  indicted  him  and  ruined 
him,  because  it  was  illegal  to  print  news  of  death  being 
among  the  people  oftener  than  once  a  month.  But  if 
the  editor  of  a  London  weekly  paper  announced  that 
Lord  Tomnoddy  could  not  be  present  at  Lady  Fitz  Boozle’s 
garden  -  party  because  a  noble  friend  had  i^uirted  cold 
water  in  his  ear  on  the  Derby  Day,  Mr.  Timbs  did  not  prose¬ 
cute  that  journal.  He  was  tender  to  the  aristocratic  ear¬ 
ache,  but  he  was  merciless  with  scarlet  fever,  which  was 
warned  from  the  poor  man’s  dwelling.  Mr.  Collette  wrote  to 
Mr.  Timbs  to  know  why  he  refused  to  prosecute  the  noble 
ear-ache  news.  It  made  Mr.  Timbs  ill  to  explain  it.  Of 
course  he  gave  a  bad  answer  because  he  had  a  bad  cause. 
Then  Mr.  Collette  called  his  attention,  in  another  letter,  to 
Mr.  Timbs’s  shabby  reply.  Then  Mr.  Collette  published  the 
correspondence  in  the  public  papers.  Then  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 

Sut  a  question  in  the  House  upon  it.  Then  the  heads  of 
epartments  worried  Mr.  Timbs.  Then  Mr.  Timbs  worried 
himself  to  make  matters  smooth,  and  between  them  Mr.  Timbs 
thought  it  better  to  die  than  go  on  with  that  business.  Mr. 
Timbs  was  a  very  excellent  officer,  but  the  bad  law  he  had  to 
administer  was  too  much  for  him.  If  there  are  any  more 
people  in  the  state  of  mind  of  Mr.  Judge,  I  will  relate  what 
more  we  did,  and  how  we  triumphed,  in  half  the  time  in  which 
the  Sunday  League  has  dragged  along  its  well-meaning  but 
inglorious  existence. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Judge,  Ulls  you  of  the  affair  of 
1868,  when  he  says  the  prosecution  under  Bishop  Porteous’s 
Act  signally  failed.  What  does  he  mean  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Baxter 
stop  the  lecture  ?  Was  not  the  hall  in  which  they  were  de¬ 
livered  closed  as  a  “  disorderly  house  ?  ”  Was  not  this 
humiliation  put  upon  men  of  science  in  the  face  of  all  London  ? 
Where  was  the  failure  of  the  prosecution  ?  How  are  the 
Sunday  evenings  of  the  people  conducted?  Who  pays  for 
them  ?  Where  is  the  music  that  used  to  accompany  them  ? 
What  is  the  admission- money  paid  at  the  door?  And  under 
what  Act  do  they  take  it?  When  the  public  hear  of 
triumphs  which  are  new  to  them,  th^  are  infinitely  interested 
by  learning  the  details.  1  am.  Sir,  &c., 

G.  J.  Holyoake. 


CONSERVATIVE  CHARACTERISTICS. 

Sir, — The  Globe  has  discovered,  and  with  surprising  candour 
revealed,  that  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  Conservative 
Ministry  are  femininity  and  priegtly  fame.  This  is  a  fair 
inference  from  your  spherical  contemporary’s  approbation  of 
the  following  lines  by  Arran  Leigh.  Woman  is  said  to  be 

Chosen  by  nature’s  self  to  be 
A  Conservative  Ministry, 

All  needful  knowledge  to  impart 
In  the  fair  scriptures  of  the  heart ; 

Aye  must  she  count  her  priestly  name 
Out-honours  every  earthly  fame  ; 

And  whatsoe’er  new  gain  she  reap, 

What  realm  encloseth,  ever  keep 
All  things  subservient  to  the  good 
Of  pure,  free-growing  womanhood. 

The  verses  have  neither  form  nor  comeliness,  so  that  it  must 
be  the  sentiment  which  is  commended.  Can  you  catch  the 
rhythm  of  the  second  line  ?  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

C.  A.  M.  Fennell. 


LITERATURE. 


MR.  TENNYSON’S  DRAMA. 

Queen  Mary.  A  Drama  by  Alfred  Tennyson.  London ;  II.  S. 

King  and  Co.  • 

Had  “  Queen  Mary  ”  appeared  with  an  anonymous 
title-page,  and  nnheralded  by  any  rumour  of  its  author’s 
prestige,  a  conscientious  and  cultured  reviewer,  laying 
the  book  down  after  a  careful  perusal,  won  Id  have  felt 
disinclined  to  attach  any  known  name  to  the  waif  and 
stray  of  poetic  fortune  so  left  upon  his  judgment.  Ho 
would  have  noticed  the  imperfections  of  the  blank  verse, 
the  sudden  discords,  the  long,  flat,  ambling  lines  without 
melody  or  fire,  and  would  have  passed  them  by  with 
the  remark  that  obviously  enough  they  owed  their 
existence  to  no  recognised  master  of  the  art.  He  would 
have  felt  himself  fatigued,  and  yet  not  wholly  displeased 
with  the  first  two  acts,  saved  as  they  are  from  extreme 
dnlness  by  a  kind  of  iiaive  shuffling  about  of  the  cha¬ 
racters,  now  on  the  stage,  now  oflf  it,  not  quite  aimless 
but  very  inartistic.  As  the  piece  progressed,  how  he 
could  hardly  explain,  the  thing  would  grow  upon  him, 
and  seem  to  have  some  purpose  and  destination ;  he 
would  notice  that  the  verse  grew  easier  and  more 
accomplished,  attaining  towards  the  end  a  certain 
Tennysonian  smoothness.  He  would  note  a  scene  here 
and  a  speech  there  as  striking  or  even  moving.  Finally, 
in  the  fifth  act,  he  would  acknowledge  himself  stirred 
at  last,  roused  into  positive  admiration  for  a  moment, 
and  he  would  close  his  brief  notice  with  a  word  of 
regret,  sad  to  think  that  a  drama  of  this  kind,  contain¬ 
ing  so  much  that  is  certainly  above  the  average,  should 
bo  doomed  to  that  oblivion  now  only  to  be  escaped  by 
works  of  the  highest  excellence.  If  anything  gave  him 
a  suspicion  that  the  book  was  not  written  by  a  novice, 
it  would  be  the  entire  absence  of  exuberance  or  in¬ 
flation  of  style.  He  would  settle  this  doubt  by  ascrib¬ 
ing  it  to  some  man  of  mature  years,  of  a  gracious  and 
elegant  habit  of  mind,  unused  to  the  technical  practice 
of  poetry,  but  verSed  in  its  history  and  ti’aditions.  Ho 
would  finally  wonder  once  more  at  the  exceeding  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  versification. 

As  it  happens,  Mr.  Tennyson  is  the  avowed  author  of 
this  drama,  and  our  dream  of  the  reviewer  falls  like  a 
house  of  cards.  If  “  Queen  Mary  ”  were  the  final  master¬ 
piece  of  all  dramatic  art  it  could  not  be  safer  than  it  is 
against  oblivion ;  the  name  of  the  Victorian  Laureate 
secures  it.  As  to  tho  badness  of  the  verse,  verse  like 
that  of  an  uncultured  novice  first  breaking  the  clods  of 
language  with  a  tool  too  heavy  and  wonderful  for  him, 
all  this  we  must  of  course  let  the  wind  take  whither  it 
will.  These  eccentricities  must  be  intentional,  and  still 
there  is  some  nerve  in  the  well-tuned  ear  that  aches  at 
such  blank  verse  as  this  : — 

So  royal  that  the  Queen  forbad  you  wearing  it ; 

or  this : — 


I  would  not,  were  I  Queen,  tolerate  the  heretic ; 
or, 

Her  freaks  and  frolics  with  the  late  Lord  Admiral ; 

and  that  sickens  at  a  general  monotonous  flatness  which 
resembles  the  dramatic  poetry  of  those  writers  who  just 
preceded  Shakspeare — the  dull  Greenes  and  nerveless 
Feeles  of  our  unfolding  drama.  The  dialogue  is  con¬ 
ducted  with  propriety  and  some  animation;  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  incessantly  moving  across  the  stage,  and  the 
business  of  the  story  progresses  with  sucli  extreme 
rapidity,  that  in  one  place  we  are  treated  to  dumb  show 
for  the  better  sparing  of  time.  The  form  chosen  is, 
without  the  slightest  adaptation,  that  of  Shakspeare  in 
his  chronicle  plays ;  the  vulgar  speak  in  prose,  the 
quality  in  verse ;  each  act  is  subdivided  into  a  myriad 
little  scenes ;  the  unities  of  time  and  place  and  action 
are  outraged  as  they  have  not  been  for  centuries,  and 
altogether  Mr.  Tennyson  seems  to  have  determined  to 
continue  in  a  manner  as  closely  as  possible  allied  to  that 
of  the  original,  the  series  of  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  broken  oflT  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII*  ; 
simply  he  has  neglected  to  give  us  an  **  Edward  the 
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Sixth.”  He  has  tried  to  continue  Shakspeare,  but, 
alas  !  it  is  not  every  graceful  bird  that  can  swim  in 
Avon  waters ! 

The  first  act  opens  in  Aldgate.  Queen  Mary,  just 
proclaimed,  makes  a  progress  through  the  City,  with 
Klizabeth  by  her  side.  The  condition  of  affairs  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  some  citizens,  remarkably  well  up  in  the 
politics  of  the  day.  Immediately  ^terwards  we  are 
transported  to  Lambeth  Palace,  where  Cranmer  is  refusing 
to  fly.  Back  to  St.  Paul’s  Cross  we  flit;  Father  Bourne 
is  preaching  the  Papacy,  and  is  only  saved  from  the  mob 
by  Courtenay,  who  protects  him.  The  next  scene  is 
held  in  the  Royal  Palace.  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay  have 
an  interview,  which  is  closed  in  this  transpontine 
fashion ; — 

Enter  Maut  behind. 

Mary,  Whispering — leagued  together 

To  bar  me  from  my  Philip. 

Courtenay.  Pray — consider — 

k'Xizabtth  (seeing  the  Queen). 

Well,  that’s  a  noble  horse  of  yours,  my  lord. 

I  trust  that  ho  will  carry  you  well  to-«day, 

And  heal  your  headache. 

Courtenay,  You  are  wild ;  what  headache  ? 

Heartache,  perchance ;  not  headache. 

Elizabeth.  (Aside  to  Courtenay).  Are  you  blind? 

[Courtenay  eees  the  Queen,  and  exit.  Exit  Mart. 

Enter  Lord  William  Howard. 

In  a  final  scene  Mary  cross-questions  Alice,  Gardiner, 
Noailles,  and  Renard  about  Philip,  and  the  act  ends  by 
her  running  in  to  ask  the  Privy  Council  if  she  may 
marry  him,  and  returning  at  once  with  their  consent. 

The  second  act  recounts  the  rising  of  the  men  of 
Kent  under  Wyatt,  in  the  almost  childish  fashion  of 
such  old  plays  as  “  Sir  John  Oldcastle  ”  ;  no  dialogue 
lasts  longer  than  five  minutes,  and  there  is  an  inces-  j 
sant  bustle  and  fuss  of  scone-shifting.  Wyatt  fails  and  I 
falls.  Mary  becomes  almost  heroic  in  the  crisis,  but  the 
poet  shrinks  from  the  climax  itself  and  misses  his 
opportunities  on  all  sides  till  the  very  end  of  the  act, 
when  in  a  really  very  spirited  scene,  she  dooms  her 
sister  to  the  Tower ;  the  effect,  however,  is  somewhat 
marred  when  wo  consider  that  the  denunciation  was 
only  a  spurt  of  ill-temper  that  she  had  to  over-rule. 

When  the  third  act  opens,  we  find  the  marriage  of 
the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Queen  of  England  con¬ 
cluded.  Gardiner  is  in  power,  and  the  days  of  tyranny 
begin.  Tho  cruel  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  has 
led  off  tho  grisly  dance  of  death  that  has  not  yet  added 
flame  at  the  stake  to  its  hideous  attributes.  Mary 
believes  herself  to  bo  with  child,  and  tho  bells  are  set 
ringing  with  premature  thanksgivings.  Tho  restitution 
of  t1  lie  Papacy  sets  in  apace,  tho  feeble  and  gentle  nature 
of  Polo  alone  restraining  for  awhile  the  zeal  of  Gardiner 
and  Bonner ;  this  weak  resistance  is  overruled,  and  the 
order  for  massacre  goes  forth.  In  tho  fifth  scene  we 
find  Elizabeth  half  a  prisoner  at  Woodstock,  and  a  very 
clever  passage,  in  which  tho  Princess  exercises  her 
petulance  upon  her  keeper.  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  opens 
with  some  idyllic  writing  and  a  charming  milking  song, 
sung  out^de  Elizabeth’s  window’s.  Mary  begins  to 
lose  hope  of  gaining  the  love  of  Philip  and  tho  honour 
of  motherhood,  and  the  act  closes  w’ith  a  scene  of  her 
domestic  humiliation. 

The  condemnation,  imprisonment,  and  death  of  Cran¬ 
mer  occupv  tho  whole  of  the  fourth  act,  in  which,  with 
much  wholly  unworthy  of  such  a  stirring  theme,  there 
is  also  much  that  is  very’  interesting  and  lively.  Two 
old  Oxfordshire  crones  from  Islip  shelter  from  the  storm 
in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  at  Oxford,  while  the  burning  of 
Cranmer  is  going  on,  and  they’  discuss  the  condition  of 
affairs  with  a  mingled  shrewdness  and  crass  ignorance 
that  are  expressed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  humourist 
who  created  “  The  Northern  Farmer.”  The  description 
of  the  old  archbishop’s  noble  firmness  at  the  last  is 
much  above  the  common  pitch  of  the  drama : — 

Ho  pass’d  out  smiling,  and  he  walk'd  upright ; 

His  eye  was  like  a  soldier’s,  whom  the  general 
He  looks  to  and  he  leans  on  as  his  God 
Hath  rated  for  some  backwardness,  and  bidd’n  him 
Charge  one  against  a  thousand,  and  the  man 
Hurls  his  soiled  life  against  the  pikes  and  dies. 


But  the  speeches  put  into  Cranmer’s  own  lips  are  tame 
and  lifeless,  without  the  flame  of  devotion,  without  the 
whirlwind  of  denunciation,  without  the  tears  of  re¬ 
morse. 

Unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken,  the  life  of  this 
drama  rests  in  its  fifth  act.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
play  the  interest  is  almost  wholly  historical ;  with  poetry 
these  four  early  acts  have  notliing  to  do.  It  is  not 
quite  so  with  the  fifth  act.  When  tho  bitterness  of  her 
loveless  life,  made  wretched  with  ill-health,  plainness, 
consciousness  of  popular  hatred  and  the  indifference  of 
her  husband,  begins  to  weigh  Mary  to  the  dust,  a 
tragical  purpose  in  the  story  rises  into  view.  The  first 
scene  between  the  King  and  Queen  has  much  of  this 
melancholy  charm,  and  the  second  is  more  powerful 
still.  Philip  is  gone  for  ever.  Pole  comes  wailing  to 
the  Queen  of  a  new  trouble ;  Pope  Paul  IV.  accuses- 
him  of  heresy  and  will  have  him  to  Rome ;  the  royal 
cousins  moan  and  tremble  together  over  the  sad  end  of 
all  things.  Presently  the  Cardinal  shows  Mary 
some  of  the  libellous  papers  which  people  drop 
about  everywhere,  such  as  “We  pray  continually  for 
the  death  of  our  accursed  Queen  and  Cardinal  Pole  but 
one,  the  worst  of  these,  he  does  not  show  her,  but  in 
going  out  he  drops  it.  Mary  left  alone  frets  among  her 
ladies,  till  Sir  Nicholas  Heath,  entering,  tells  her  that 
Calais  is  taken.  She  picks  up  the  last  paper  and  reads 
— “  Your  people  hate  you  as  your  husband  hates  you.” 
Lady  Clarence  bids  a  child  sing  to  the  Queen,  but 
Mary  snatches  tho  lute  and  touches  it  herself.  This  is 
what  she  sings ; — 

Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betrothing  ! 

Beauty  passes  like  a  breath  and  love  is  lost  in  loathing: 

Low,  my  lute;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say  the  world  is  nothing— 
Low,  lute,  low  I 

Love  will  hover  round  the  flowers  when  they  first  awaken  ; 

Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf  and  not  be  overtaken  ; 

Low,  my  lute!  oh  low,  my  lute!  we  fade  and  are  forsaken — 

Low,  dear  lute,  low! 

Take  it  away  !  not  low  enough  for  me  ! 

Alice.  Your  Grace  hath  a  low  voice. 

Mary.  How  dare  you  say  it ! 

Even  for  that  he  hates  me.  A  low  voice 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can  hear ! 

A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea  I 
A  low  voice  from  the  dust  and  from  the  grave. 

{Sitting  on  the  ground). 

There!  am  I  low  enough  now? 

Alice.  Gootl  Lord  !  bow  grim  and  ghastly  looks  her  Grace, 

With  both  her  knees  drawn  upward  to  her  chin  ! 

The  piece  goes  on  to  the  end,  and  the  proclamation 
of  Elizabeth ;  but  this,  just  quoted,  is  the  climax  of 
poetic  interest  and  the  real  close  of  the  drama,  and,  on 
the  whole,  perhaps  the  noblest  passage  in  the  volume. 

It  cannot  in  strict  truth  be  said  that  any  one 
character  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  play  stands  out  with  the 
vehement  distinctness  of  a  great  dramatic  creation.  In 
judging  tho  poet’s  work  in  such  a  piece  as  this,  we  have 
to  consider  our  own  familiarity  through  history  with 
the  various  persons  brought  on  the  stage,  and  in  form¬ 
ing  our  judgment  of  the  genius  he  has  shown,  to  remove 
all  the  features  that  are  taken  unaltered  from  the 
history.  It  may  be  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  shown  no  original  imaginative  insight  in  drawing 
any  of  his  characters  save  Philip  and  Mary.  His 
Cranmer,  his  Wyatt,  his  Elizabeth,  his  Gardiner,  are 
picturesque  in  their  appearance,  and  proper  in  their 
dialogue,  with  the  propriety  and  picturesqueness  of  a 
page  of  Mr.  Froude  ;  the  poet  has  created  nothing  here. 
His  Philip  can  hardly  be  called  a  creation.  The  cold, 
licentious,  heartless  scion  of  the  proud  House  of  Spain 
is  sketched,  mther  than  painted,  with  a  hand  light  but 
firm,  and  the  sketch  carries  conviction  with  it.  But  his 
portrait  of  the  Queen  alone  has  in  it  the  qualities  which 
suggest  that  had  Mr.  Tennyson  given  his  study 
in  earlier  years  to  dramatic  production,  ho  might 
have  proved  himself  “  none  o’  the  worst  play¬ 
wrights  ”  even  in  competition  with  the  groat 
men  of  Elizabeth’s  time.  This  uncomely,  unwomanly 
woman,  with  none  of  a  girl’s  graces  and  nothing  of  a 
girl’s  warm  heart — cold,  bitter,  barren,  and  bloodthirsty ; 
lust  for  the  young  fierce  Catholic  king  her  only  human 
weakness,  hedged  about  w  ith  fanaticism  as  with  a  can- 
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cerons  disease,  this  woman  is  one  of  the  meanest  as 
well  as  the  unloveliest  heroines  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  discover;  a  creature  something  crueller  than  Zoe, 
something  meaner  than  Catherine  de  Medicis.  We 
acknowledge  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  drawn  her  portrait 
well,  but  she  is  almost  too  loathly  for  compassion,  and 
wholly  so  for  poetic  interest. 

There  are  idyllic  passages  scattered  hero  and  there 
which  are  very  charming ;  we  have  quoted  one  of  two 
exquisite  songs ;  there  are  at  least  three  or  four  whole 
scenes  that  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  return  to.  When 
the  counter  tides  of  prejudice  and  adulation  have  ceased 
to  trouble  public  opinion,  it  seems  likely  that  “  Queen 
Mary  ”  will  take  some  such  place  in  literature  as  is  held 
by  the  “  Perkin  Warbeck  ”  of  John  Ford. 


MR.  GLENNIE’S  PILGRIM-MEMORIES. 

Pilgrim-Memories;  or,  Travel  and  Discussion  in  the  Birth 

Countries  of  Christianity  with  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

137  Johu  S.  Stuart-Oleuuie.  London  :  Longmans. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  work,  an  interesting  book 
to  read,  and  one  that  affords  almost  inexhaustible  matter 
for  discussion.  Mr.  Glennie’s  title  to  publish  rests  on  a 
much  more  valid  ground  than  that  he  is  one  of  the 
thousand  people  who  have  followed  the  Scriptural  track 
of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan ;  he 
travelled  with  a  very  specific  purpose,  and  more  with  an 
eye  to  discussion  with  his  companion  than  description 
of  the  scenery  th  tough  which  he  passed.  Mr.  Glennie 
is  not  a  fluent  describer ;  his  occasional  notices  of  scenery, 
though  graphic,  are  somewhat  stiff  and  wanting  in 
facility ;  but  he  travelled  with  his  head  full  of  ideas,  and 
he  displays  a  remarkable  talent  for  turning  incidents  and 
scenes  into  symbols  and  images  of  what  was  passing  in 
his  mind.  Besides,  no  one  can  read  ‘  Pilgrim-Memories  ’ 
without  acknowledging  that  Mr.  Glennie  excels  in  raising 
stimulating  subjects  for  debate.  It  is  indirectly  to  Mr. 
Glennie’s  powers  in  this  last  respect  that  we  owe  the 
present  book.  He  had  gone  out  to  Egypt  without  any 
thought  of  travelling  through  the  Sinaitic  wilderness — 
in  fact,  with  an  impression,  which  he  afterwards  admits 
to  have  been  a  mistake,  that  there  was  little  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  pilgrimage.  His  object  in  visiting  the 
land  of  the  Nile  was  to  study  the  monumental  records 
of  that  Osirianism  amidst  which  the  Christian  mytho¬ 
logy  had  its  birth  ;  and  it  was  only  by  accident  that  he 
met  Mr.  Buckle  at  Syene,  and  was  induced  by  him  to 
join  in  an  excursion  through  the  deserts  of  Sinai  and 
Idumaea.  Mr.  Buckle  had  gone  out  to  the  East  after  the 
publication  of  the  second  volume  of  his  great  work  with 
a  view  to  recruit  his  shattered  energies,  and  had  taken 
with  him  as  travelling  companions  two  boys,  the  sons 
of  a  friend  ;  but  as  ho  made  his  w'ay  through  Egypt, 
and  felt  the  exhilaration  of  a  new  and  strange  life, 
drinking  in  the  gorgeous  colours  of  the  Egyptian 
heavens,  and  viewing  with  delight  the  quaint  remains  of 
Osirian  art,  his  strength  returned,  and  with  his  strength 
his  love  of  talk  and  controversy.  He  wrote  home 
describing  himself  as  being  full  of  pugnacity,  and 
anxious  for  some  one  to  attack  him.  In  this  mood  Mr. 
Buckle,  willing  as  he  always  was  to  expound  himself  to 
the  young,  must  have  looked  forward  with  some  mis¬ 
giving  to  a  journey  through  the  desert  with  two  boys ; 
and  luckily  he  met  with  Mr.  Glennie  in  whom,  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon’s  conversation,  he  recognised  a 
thinker  with  fresh  and  original  views,  and  sufficiently 
opposed  to  himself  to  be  an  admirable  debating  com¬ 
panion.  One  would  have  thought  it  rather  a  rash  thing 
on  Mr.  Buckle’s  part  to  trust  himself  alone  in  the 
desert  with  a  native  of  a  country  which  he  had  so 
vilified  and  outraged,  Mr.  Stuart- Glennie  being  a 
Scotchman  and  by  no  means  ashamed  of  his  nationality ; 
but  he  pressed  Mr.  Glennie  at  Syene,  and  again  when  he 
met  him  at  Cairo,  to  undertake  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness ;  and  they  travelled  together  and  debated  from 
the  Wells  of  Moses  through  the  deserts  of  Sinai  and 
Idumaea  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Nazareth  to  Tyre  and 
Sidon  and  Damascus,  where  the  historian’s  earthly  pil¬ 
grimage  ended. 


As  we  have  said,  Mr.  Glennie’s  object  iA  writing  this 
book  has  been  to  compose  a  sort  of  popular  introduc¬ 
tion  to^his  recently  published  wOrk,  ‘  Tme  Modern  Revo¬ 
lution,  by  ^ving  an  outline  of  the  free  discussion 
of  the  principles  expounded  therein  in  the  course  of 
his  pilgrimage  with  Mr.  Buckle ;  but  incidentally  he 
furnishes  the  materials  for  a  very  lively  picture  of  his 
remarkable  companion  in  dispute.  Mr.  Glennie  himself 
was  anxious  to  enter  sympathetically  into  the  lives  of 
the  people  they  encountered  ;  above  all,  to  try  to  realise 
in  his  own  feelings  the  mental  attitude  of  the  little 
communities  of  religious  recluses  that  lay  across  their 
path.  With  this  view  he  tried  to  persuade  Mr.  Buckle 
to  lodge  with  him  in  the  guest-chambers  of  the 
Monastery  of  Sinai;  he  spent  hours  in  the  cell  of 
Padre  Germane  at  Sidon,  hearing  him  read  choice  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  lives  of  his  favourite  saints ;  he  even  took 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Crucifixion  at  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre,  donned  a  white  robe,  and  walked  in  a  procession, 
bearing  a  lighted  candle,  and  chanting  a  Latin  psalm. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  participations  helped 
Mr.  Glennie  to  understand  much  better  how  people 
could  spend  their  lives  in  the  complacent  routine  and 
showy  ritual  of  the  cloister,  and  occasionally  he  betrays 
symptoms  of  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  fun  of  it  all ; 
but  the  endeavour  to  understand  ways  of  feeling  and 
thought  different  from  his  own  was  laudable,  and  may 
have  been  to  some  extent  instructive.  Mr.  Buckle  was 
troubled  with  no  such  uneasy  sympathies.  He  followed 
inflexibly  tho  course  of  his  own  life,  perfectly  satisfied 
that  it  was  right ;  maintaining  his  integrity  from  the 
first  day  of  the  pilgrimage  to  the  last  as  a  dogmatic, 
self-confident,  and,  with  all  his  splendid  powers,  a  some¬ 
what  narrow-minded  Englishman.  He  would  turn  aside 
to  no  monastic  guest-chamber,  but  slept  in  his  own  tent ; 
he  accepted  as  little  monkish  hospitality  as  possible,  till 
he  fell  ill  and  wanted  a  doctor,  when  he  consented  to 
occupy  a  room  in  a  monastery  at  Nazareth.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  refused  even  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
dress  of  the  climate,  and  thereby  hastened  his  end.  He 
persisted  in  wearing  an  old  swallow-tailed  dress  coat  and 
a  huge  red  and  black  checked  flannel  shirt,  under  the 
notion  that  the  same  clothes  which  kept  out  the  cold  in 
the  North  would  keep  out  tho  heat  in  the  tropics.  He 
would  seem  to  have  taken  little  note  of  the  country 
traversed.  He  pursued  very  mud)  the  same  life  as  at 
home,  except  that  every  morning  after  breakfast,  instead 
of  taking  to  his  books,  he  mounted  his  donkey  and 
addressed  himself  to  debate,  with  the  utmost  fluency  and 
courtesy,  the  topics  with  which  Mr.  Glennie  in  abun¬ 
dance  supplied  him. 

Those  topics  were  of  the  most  varied  kind — “  fixed 
fate,  free-will,  fore-knowledge  absolute,”  causation, 
order,  method,  alternated  with  lighter  subjects.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  the  first  point  on  which  tho 
disputants  very  seriously  differed,  Mr.  Buckle  maintain¬ 
ing  the  common  argument  that  the  yearning  of  the 
affections  is  a  guarantee  that  they  will  be  gratified, 
while  Mr.  Glennie  declined  to  admit  that  desire  and 
possession  must  necessarily  go  band  in  hand.  Another 
point,  on  which  they  parted  after  considerable  debate 
mutually  unconvinced,  was  the  value  that  must  be 
attributed  to  moral  forces  in  tho  development  of 
humanity.  Mr.  Buckle  held  that  no  great  change  has 
ever  been  effected  in  the  sentiments  of  a  large  section 
of  mankind  without  a  preceding  intellectual  change ; 
while  Mr.  Glennie  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
the  history  of  the  world  moral  and  intellectual  changes 
alternate— now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  one,  now  of  the 
other — the  energies  of  the  race  are  concentrated  in  one 
direction  at  a  time.  The  great  revolution  of  sentiment 
which  began  in  East  and  West  alike  five  centuries  before 
Christ  was,  in  ^Ir.  Glennie’s  opinion,  pre-eminently  a 
moral  transformation,  which  had  the  smallest  possible 
connection  with  tho  investigating  and  acquiring  activity 
of  the  intellect — a  transformation  effected  by  the  impulse 
of  accumulated  feeling,  not  of  accumulated  knowledge. 
But  the  topic  to  which  Mr.  Glennie  most  frequently 
directed  their  conversation  was  the  momentous  question 
which  every  day  becomes  more  and  more  pressing — the 
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fixed  contemplation,  a  Mussulman  saint,  Sheykh  Selim, 
who  had  never  entered  house  for  fifteen  years.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  native  boatmen,  as  they  passed  up 
and  down,  to  pay  voluntary  toll  to  this  holy  man ;  and 
on  questioning  them,  Mr.  Glennie  found  fixed  in  their 
minds  as  firmly  as  the  doctrines  of  the  creed  in  the 
breast  of  an  illiterate  Evangelical,  a  belief  that  Sheykh 
Selim  had  the  power  of  working  miracles.  Such 
a  fact  as  that  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth  of  legend  in  that  climate.  Here 
we  have  a  living  man  round  whom  his  neighbours 
have  wound  scrolls  upon  scrolls  of  supernatural 
stories.  When  he  heals  a  sick  person,  the  simple  folk 
believe  that  the  cure  is  effected  by  miracle  ;  when  he  is 
seen  at  sunset  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  at  next 
sunrise  on  the  other,  they  believe  that  he  has  walked 
across.  All  this  they  devoutly  believe.  The  fact  is 
worth  noting  by  the  author  of  ‘  Supernatural  Religion.* 
Legends  framed  by  priestcraft,  which  brings  to  its  aid 
the  traditional  reverence  of  centuries,  are  great  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  undecayed  strength  of  the  human  appetite 
for  the  marvellous;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  un¬ 
studied  imagination  produces  legends  and  miracles  is  a 
fact  which  is  yet  far  from  being  sufficiently  recognised. 
Whoever  chooses  to  look  about  him  may  find  abundant 
traces  of  the  operation  of  the  faculty  in  our  own 
country ;  but  for  such  rounded  and  fully  developed 
cases  as  that  of  Sheykh  Selim  we  must  still  cro  to  the 
East. 


MISS  THACKERAY’S  NEW  STORY. 

Miss  Angel.  By  Miss  Thackeray.  With  Six  Illustrations.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  Georgian  age,  which  had  so  many  attractions  for 
the  author  of  ‘  Esmond,’  seems,  in  almost  equal  measure, 
to  kindle  the  genius  of  the  daughter  of  Thackeray.  Her 
latest  story,  which  has  just  been  appearing  in  the 
Comhill  Magazine j  betokens  a  deep  study  of  the 
Reynolds  and  Johnsonian  era,  and  as  regards  the  de¬ 
picting  of  the  age  itself,  its  manners,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  individuals  whom  Miss  Thackeray 
selects  as  the  object  of  her  brush,  there  is  no  fault  to 
find  with  her  story.  If  we  were  disposed  to  be  captious 
we  should  say  that  the  story  lacked  in  depth,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  so  charmingly  written  that 
fault-finding  seems  ungracious,  seeing  that  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  treat  of  reading  the  book.  In  the  minor 
shades  of  character,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  frankly 
admitted  that  it  does  not  strike  us  as  being  so  happy  as 
its  predecessor  from  the  same  hand — ‘  Old  Kensington.’ 
The  characters  in  that  story  were  more  clearly 
developed,  and  assumed  a  bolder  and  more  striking 
appearance  to  our  apprehension.  Dolly  Vanborough 
had  more  of  the  English  flesh  and  blood  about  her  than 
has  Miss  Angel,  though  the  later  work  is  fully  equal  to 
the  former  in  its  subtle  observation  and  its  thoughtful¬ 
ness. 

The  story  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  is  well  known — that 
is,  all  the  story  which  can  be  known,  for  her  life  exhibits 
to  us  but  few  incidents.  It  is  one  towards  which  Miss 
Thackeray  has  evidently  cherished  an  unfeigned  affection, 
and  she  has  now  succeeded  in  investing  it  with  a  new 
charm  for  others  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  fact  with 
fiction,  in  giving  the  impressions  which  her  life  made 
upon  her.  Angelica  was  one  of  those  beings  whose  fate 
it  is  to  be  greater  than  their  works,  the  fulness  of  whose 
soul  can  never  be  placed  upon  paper  or  traced  in  glorious 
lights  and  shadow  s  upon  the  canvas.  Whether  it  is 
from  some  innate  weakness,  that  the  strength  of  the 
will  is  in  no  proportion  to  the  endowments  of  their 
genius,  we  do  not  know ;  yet,  lacking  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  this  is  the  view  we  should  be  inclined  to  adopt. 
These  lives  have  always  a  strange  fascination  for  some 
minds,  and  Miss  Thackeray  has  before  shown  a  tendency 
to  gravitate  towards  them  in  her  *  Story  of  ElizabetK.^ 
They  sometimes  impress  a  greater  soul,  as  in  the  case  of 
George  Eliot  and  her  last  story,  ‘  Middlemarch,’  for 
there  is  much  in  common  between  Angelica  Elauffmann 
and  Dorothea  Brooke.  Such  characters  cannot  fail  to 
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attract  the  sympathy  of  others,  and  the  interest  of  the 
little  romance  now  before  ns  veiy  largely  centres  in  this 
feeling. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  portrait  of  Angelica  at 
Venice,  pursuing  her  profession  with  the  ardour  which 
seemed  as  a  second  life  to  her,  and  the  author  well 
observes  in  the  outset  that  Angelica  Kauffmann’s  is  a 
life  tinted,  warmed  at  the  outset  by  the  great  treasure 
of  hope.  It  flooded  her  youth, 

and  shone  on  through  a  mid-life  of  storm  and  shadow.  In  later 
days  tears  and  languor  dimmed  those  bright  azure  eyes  and  over¬ 
mastered  the  brave  spirit  that  we  must  all  respect  and  recognise; 
but  to  the  last  moment  hope  remained — hope  for  life’s  continuance 
when  all  else  was  gone — false  hope  indeed,  only  to  be  realised  by  a 
mightier  revelation  of  life  than  ours. 

There  was  much  to  try  early  career ;  her 

father’s  portrait,  as  shown  here,  exhibits  to  us  a  bad- 
tempered  and  selfish  old  man,  who,  despite  the  natural 
love  she  felt  for  him,  must  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  artist.  Fellowship  of  spirit  she  found  with 
Antonio  Zucchi,  also  deeply  devoted  to  his  art,  and 
watching  eagerly  the  developing  genius  of  Angel — but 
the  trouble  of  their  lives  was  in  the  lack  of  appreciation. 
Angelica  at  length  obtains  both  a  patroness  and  pro¬ 
tectress  in  the  wife  of  the  English  Ambassador,  who 
adopts  her  and  persuades  her  to  come  to  England, 
much  to  the  chagrin  and  grief  of  Antonio,  whose  love 
for  her  she  has  not  hitherto  suspected.  In  England  she 
is  introduced  into  high  society,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  paints 
her.  Rossi  describes  her  at  this  period  as  “  not  very 
tall  of  stature,  but  of  slight,  well-proportioned  figure ; 
she  had  a  dark,  clear  complexion,  a  gracious  mouth, 
white  and  equal  teeth,  well-marked  features.  Above 
all,  he  says,  her  azuro  eyes,  so  placid  and  so  bright, 
charmed  you  with  an  expression  it  is  impossible  to 
write ;  unless  you  had  known  her  you  could  not  under¬ 
stand  how  eloquent  were  her  looks.”  Mr.  Reynolds 
makes  an  ofler  of  marriage  to  this  attractive  creature, 
which  she,  however,  declines.  Upon  the  scene  comes 
an  alleged  Count  de  Horn,  who  obtains  an  influence 
over  Angelica’s  mind  which  is  not  very  clearly  traced 
in  Miss  Thackeray’s  story.  Women  do  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  bizarre  things  in  the  way  of  falling  in  love, 
but  they  have  generally  some  show  of  reason  for  such 
erratic  conduct,  even  if  it  be  but  a  poor  one ;  in  this 
case  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  an  explanation 
of  the  ascendency  acquired  over  the  heroine  by 
the  Count  de  Horn.  One  fine  morning  the  two  go 
off*  together  without  warning,  and  are  quietly  married. 
But  the  dream  of  happiness,  becomes  a  reality  of  misery 
for  Angelica,  who  discovers,  immediately  after  her 
marriage,  that  De  Horn  is  an  impostor  and  no  Count 
at  all.  Yet  here  her  woman’s  nature  pleads  for  him 
and  for  herself  till  she  learns  that  he  has  long  pursued 
a  deceitful  policy,  and  was  in  fact  already  married  before 
going  through  the  ceremony  with  her.  The  false  Count 
conveniently  dies,  and  the  story  ends  happily  with  the 
union  of  Angelica  and  Antonio  Zucchi,  which  we  had 
always  predicted  from  the  first. 

Yet  with  this  happiness  in  her  possession,  the  story 
closes  with  a  soft  melancholy,  an  assurance  that  all 
the  longings  of  Angelica  were  not  gratified — that  to 
some  extent  therefore  her  life  fail(3d  in  realising  its 
greatest  aspirations.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  book  is 
singularly  attractive.  It  has  many  wise,  tender,  and 
beautiful  passages,  and  is  one  for  which  all  admirers  of 
Mlss  Thackeray’s  writings — and  are  they  not  legion  ? — 
will  be  thoroughly  grateful. 


TRAVELS  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

The  north  Star  and  the  Southern  Cross.  By  MargJiretha  Weppner. 

London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

If  this  book  is  intended  for  a  description  of  an  actual 
journey  round  the  world,  it  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 
Miss  Weppner  is  apparently  gifted  with  few  of  the 
qualities  requisite  in  a  good  traveller  or  a  good  writer  of 
travels.  She  is,  she  assures  us  again  and  again,  a  lover 
and  a  student  of  nature.  But  one  may  love  nature  and 
study  her  too  in  a  much  less  ostentatious  manner  than 


by  going  round  the  earth’s  circumference  and  writing 
two  volumes  on  the  subject.  Nor  does  the  fact  of  having 
made  this  mighty  tour  of  itself  authorise  either  man  or 
woman  in  publishing  a  book.  A  fly  could  crawl  round 
the  globe,  wo  doubt  not,  if  it  were  sufficiently  persistent 
and  turned  no  corner,  but  its  experiences  on  the  road 
would  scarcely  be  worth  writing  down.  Now  a  great 
number  of  tourists  travel  very  much  after  this  manner ; 
they  simply  go  on,  never  looking  to  the  right  or  left, 
until  they  reach  the  point  on  which  their  fancies  are 
fixed.  But  if  such  tourists  would,  before  they  writ© 
their  books,  consider  whether  what  they  have  seen  and 
done  has  not  already  been  seen  and  done  a  hundred  times 
before,  and  also  whether  they  possess  in  any  moderate  de¬ 
gree  the  gift  of  narration,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of 
utterly  useless  books  of  travel  which  are  issued  every 
year  would  be  considerably  less.  Not  only,  however, 
is  this  process  of  modest  self-examination  not  carried 
on,  but  where  tourists  are  conscious  that  their  adventures 
are  insufficient  to  make  the  subject  of  a  volume,  recourse 
is  had  to  an  intermixture  of  fiction  to  season  an  other¬ 
wise  tedious  story.  We  do  not  in  the  least  know, 
although  we  have  honestly  read  her  book  through, 
whether  Miss  Weppner  intends  us  to  believe  all  her 
dark  revelations  concerning  convent  life,  and  the  mis¬ 
behaviour  and  duplicity  of  priests,  nor  whether  she  is 
in  earnest  in  her  bitter  accusations  of  consuls  and  other 
public  functionaries  whom  she  has  come  across,  nor 
whether  she  is  serious  wdien  she  informs  enlightened 
Europe  that  Japanese  civilisation  is  a  hoax,  that  the 
Japanese  are  scoundrels,  and  that  the  Germans  in  Japan 
are  worse  than  heathens.  If  half  the  misdoings  and 
acts  of  discourtesy  towards  herself  are  true  which  Miss 
Weppner  relates,  we  would  remind  her  of  the  fine  old 
Spanish  proverb,  “  if  a  donkey  kicks  yon,  don’t  tell  it.” 
But  after  all  this  book  is  far  more  like  a  sensational 
romance  than  a  plain  story  of  a  journey  round  the  world, 
and  its  heroine  is  Miss  Weppner.  German  gentlemen  in 
Yokohama  may  object  to  be  represented  as  the  double- 
dyed  villains  of  the  story  ;  poor  little  consuls,  toiling  in 
hot  climates,  may  raise  their  eyebrows  at  finding  notes 
have  been  taken  of  whether  they  properly  lifted  their 
hats  to  impetuous  young  lady  tourists  in  the  days  gone 
by  ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome  may  tremble  at  its  very 
foundations  before  the  fearless  denunciations  of  this 
feminine  prophet ;  but  for  us  who  sit  at  home  and  have 
encountered  neither  Japanese  gentlemen,  German 
consuls,  nor  Catholic  bishops  in  the  East,  all  that  is  left 
is  to  read,  laugh,  and  inwardly  digest  what  we  can  of 
this  very  enigmatical  composition. 

Miss  Weppner  describes  herself  as  a  German  lady, 
not  without  personal  attractions,  decidedly  intellectual, 
and  heroic.  Her  father  is  represented  as  a  Rhinelander 
of  miserly  propensities,  who  condemns  his  child  to  earn 
her  own  living.  She  becomes  engaged  to  a  Polish 
nobleman,  who  turns  out  to  be  one  of  a  notorious  gang 
of  swindlers,  and  Miss  Weppner  escapes  with  a  broken 
heart  at  the  eleventh  hour  from  his  toils  and  snares,  and 
seeks  refuge  and  consolation  in  a  tour  round  the  world. 
When  she  starts  from  Havre  for  New  York  she  has  only 
seven  francs  in  her  pocket ;  but  such  is  the  high  esteem 
which  this  young  lady  inspires  in  the  breasts  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  that  everywhere  she  is  oflfered  passages 
free  of  charge,  and  loans  of  money  to  help  her  forward 
in  her  “perilous  enterprise.”  She  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
too.  Not  a  devout  one  by  any  means ;  she  detests  the 
priests,  and  the  lady- superiors  of  convents  still  more ; 
but  her  adherence  to  the  main  principles  of  the  Romish 
faith  gives  her  the  right  of  entrance,  it  appears,  to  all 
the  convents  that  ring  the  globe,  and  she  is  never  with¬ 
out  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  bishop  or  a  lady- 
superior  in  her  pocket.  She  also  accepts  the  hospitality 
of  Protestants,  and  falls  in  love  with  the  minister’s  baby, 
and  joins  in  the  family  prayer  with  pious  fervour  and 
great  liberality  of  sentiment.  She  never,  however, 
becomes  a  confirmed  heretic,  and  satisfies  herself  by 
talking  down  white-faced  nuns  upon  the  subject  of  love 
for  one’s  neighbour.  Miss  Weppner’s  love  for  her 
neighbour  is,  however,  of  a  fitful  kind.  She  has  evi¬ 
dently  plenty  of  neighbours  whom  she  does  not  love ; 
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and  we  would  suggest  that  her  self-drawn  portrait 
would  appear  a  litUe  more  charming  if  she  withdrew 
from  it  the  account  of  the  two  Hindus  who  carried  her 
on  their  shoulders  from  the  Bombay  beach  to  her  boat 
lying  out  at  sea  in  the  low  tide.  We  can  forgive  even 
a  model  of  heroic  virtue  for  being  startled  into  a  pretty 
scream  when  the  sturdy  fellows  lifted  her  up  suddenly 
and  waded  with  her  through  the  shallow  w'ater,  and  for 
having  “  clutched  at  their  naked  chests  and  held  fast 
by  their  black  flesh.”  But  it  is  a  little  too  hard  on  the 
poor  beasts  of  burden  when  she  adds  with  her  usual 
naivete,  “  And  I  so  loathed  the  black  flesh  of  the  Hindus 
by  which  I  held  that  as  soon  as  ever  they  set  me  down 
on  my  own  feet  in  the  boat  I  hastily  washed  my  hands, 
at  which  Mr.  H.  laughed  very  heartily.”  What  would 
the  white-faced  nuns  have  said  to  this  exhibition  of 
neighbourly  love  ?  At  Patna  Miss  Weppner  is  cajoled 
hy  certain  nuns  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a 
lunatic  Protestant  lady  who  has  been  kept  in 
confinement  by  them  under  very  mysterious  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  their  convent  at  Patna,  and  is  to  be 
transferred,  for  reasons  also  mysterious,  to  another 
convent  at  Munich.  The  account  of  this  insane  lady’s 
doings,  her  dangerous  propensity  to  bum  Miss  Weppner 
to  death  in  her  bed,  of  Miss  Weppner’s  heroic  conduct 
under  trying  circumstances,  her  sufierings  mental  and 
physical,  her  painful  curiosity  concerning  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  the  lunatic,  and  her  failure  to  accomplish  her 
release  from  Catholic  surveillance,  occupies  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  narrative. 

Of  the  usual  sight-seeing  which  one  looks  for  in  a 
book  of  travels  there  is  only  an  occasional  and  spare 
allowance.  Some  eastern  temples  are  prettily  described, 
with  Miss  Weppner  standing  in  picturesque  attitudes, 
and  exhibiting  a  graceful  ecstacy  within  or  beside  them. 
The  fact  of  the  Franco- Germanic  war,  which  was  raging 
during  Miss  Weppner’s  tour,  is  also  vividly  represented ; 
it  is  the  subject  of  talk  all  round  the  globe,  and  Miss 
Weppner,  as  a  German,  does  her  fair  share  of  martyrdom 
whenever  she  comes  in  contact  with  a  French  lodging- 
house  keeper.  But  even  the  French,  according  to  Miss 
Weppner,  are  better  behaved  than  her  own  countrymen, 
concerning  whom  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  she 
cherishes  bitter  recollections. 

But  we  have  said  enough  of  the  book.  Silly  and 
nntasteful  as  it  certainly  is,  there  are  no  doubt  some 
people  in  the  world  who  will  relish  its  feminine  gossip 
and  gushingly  virtuous  sentimentality.  Among  this 
class  of  readers  the  ‘  North  Star  and  Southern  Cross  ’ 
deserves  to  bo  popular. 

COWPER. 

IHdactic  Pocma  of  1782.  Select  Minor  Poenis.  Fcp.  8vo. 

Clarendon  Press  Series. 

Everybody,  it  would  seem,  has  his  use  in  the  economy 
of  things,  and  the  use  of  Mr.  Griffith  is  to  make  us 
understand  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  for  a  person  who 
does  not  know  English,  and  who  is  wanting  in  literary 
taste  and  judgment,  to  edit  an  English  Classic.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  in  the  present  day  there  is  a  current  belief  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  “bootless”  or  of 
“mortal  sin”  and  “rathe  primrose,”  is  a  suflicient 
qualification  for  the  critical  editing  of  English  authors. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  Press  teems  with  annotated 
editions  of  English  Classics.  Most  of  these  contain 
memoirs  of  the  author  equal  in  merit  to  college  essays 
and  notes,  which  seldom  have  the  merit  of  elucidating 
the  text.  The  editors  never  give  any  help  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  difficulties  or  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  the  works  of  which  they  comment.  The 
masterpieces  of  Shukspeare  and  Milton  are  treated  as 
mere  philological  or  textual  puzzles.  We  never  read 
these  books  without  being  reminded  of  Pope’s  lines  : — 

Each  wight,  who  rends  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells, 

Each  word-catcher,  that  lives  on  syllables, 

Kv*n  such  small  critics  some  regaM  may  claim. 

Preserved  in  Milton’s  or  in  Shakspeare’s  name. 

Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  Airms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 

The  thin^  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 


Tho  following  lines  accurately  describe  the  small 
editors  of  English  Classics  so  numerous  in  the  present 
day : — 

Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence. 

And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 

In  the  volume  of  Cowper  before  us  there  are  given 
the  ‘  Didactic  Poems  of  1782,  with  selections  from  the 
Minor  Pieces,’  and  there  is  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 
Neither  in  the  Introduction  or  Notes  is  any  attempt 
made  to  guide  or  develop  tho  ciitical  judgment  of  the 
reader.  The  student  is  not  told  what  it  is  that  makes 
‘  Retirement  ’  the  most  poetical  piece.  His  attention 
is  not  drawn  to  the  fine  versification  of  ‘  Conversation  * 
— in  this  respect  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
‘  Progress  of  Error.’  Cowper’s  language  was  always 
well  chosen,  but  his  rhymes  are  often  very  inexact. 
Tho  great  feature  of  the  whole  series  of  the  poems 
— the  stinging  satire — is  passed  by  unnoticed.  The 
sketches  of  the  fox-hunting  clergyman  in  the  ‘  Pro¬ 
gress  of  Error,’  the  ancient  prude  in  ‘  Truth,’  and 
of  Sir  Smug  in  ‘Hope,’  are  worthy  of  Hogarth. 
But  we  are  grateful  that  the  editor  does  not 
often  indulge  in  critical  remarks.  He  speaks  of  the 
‘  Task  ’  as  the  illustrated  handbook  of  Gluey  and  its 
adjacent  villages.  The  ‘  Task,’  glowing  with  rich  and 
warm  colours,  compared  to  an  illustrated  handbook ! 
The  ‘  Task,’  which  was  the  work  of  an  artist !  It  is  too 
bad.  Mr.  Griffith  regrets  that  Cowper  “possessed  so 
slight  an  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  and  style  of 
our  best  English  writers.”  He  seems  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Cowper  read  the  English  poets  with  delight, 
especially  Milton  and  Cowley,  and  that  he  appears  to 
have  known  Milton  by  heart.  Mr.  Griffith  informs  us 
that  Cowper  “  never  indulged  in  what  is  known  as  ‘  tall 
talk,’  nor  in  fine  writing  for  its  own  sake.”  We  wish 
his  latest  editor  had  followed  his  good  example,  for  wo 
should  have  been  spared  the  following  : — 

Could  we  but  roll  aside  the  mirky  cloud  which  too  often  obscured 
the  brightness  of  Cowper's  mind,  we  should  discover  behind  it  a 
radiant  sunshine  quite  in  keeping  with  the  cheerfulness  of  nature 
— a  disposition  as  blithe  as  the  bees  and  as  sportive  as  tho  lambs 
about  him.  When  he  was  quite  himself,  he  would  carol  in  sheer 
buoyancy  of  heart. 

Wo  prefer  the  simple  word  “  dark  ”  to  “  murky  ”  spelt  with 
an  1,  or  even  murky  spelt  rightly.  To  talk  of  a  “  dispo¬ 
sition  as  blithe  as  the  bees  and  as  sportive  as  the 
lambs  ”  is  to  indulge  in  what  is  known  as  “  tall  talk.” 
We  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  simple  English 
word  “sing”  to  tho  word  “carol,”  and  to  say  that  a 
“  man  would  carol  in  sheer  buoyancy  of  heart  ”  may  be 
fine  writing  but  it  is  also  nonsense.  On  the  subject  of 
Cowper’s  comic  poems  Mr.  Griffith  writes — 

These  “  bagatelles  ”  of  Cowper  are  not  only  invariably  free  from 
the  oblique  impieties  and  impurities  on  which  the  dreary  people 
called  comic  writers  depend  almost  exclusively  for  making  their 
points;  but  they  are  never  disfigured  by  the  false  humour  or  the 
artificial  brilliancy  M  hieh  enable  us  to  detect  the  man  who  is  strain¬ 
ing  after  a  frame  of  mind  that  is  not  congenial  with  his  own 
nature. 

“  Oblique  impieties  and  impurities  ”  aro  no  doubt 
horrible  things,  but  in  a  wide  range  of  reading  we  have 
never  come  across  them.  No  one  would  class  Mr. 
Griffith  among  the  “  comic  writers,”  but  he  certainly 
ranks  high  among  the  dreary  people. 

Wo  can  only  convey  a  very  inadequate  notion  of  his 
memoir  of  Cowper  by  saying  it  is  duller  than  the  dullest 
sermon ;  it  is  duller  than  the  ‘  Proverbial  Philosophy.* 
We  sincerely  trust  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper  will  never 
read  the  Introduction,  because  we  feel  certain  it 
will  injure  his  moral  tone  by  creating  in  his  breast  feel¬ 
ings  of  envy.  Mr.  Griffith  begins  the  Introduction  by 
a  startling  piece  of  information  ;  he  tells  us  “  Cowper  was 
a  manf  The  italics  are  Mr.  Griffith’s  own.  The 
editor  then  indulges  in  a  somewhat  irrelevant  discussion 
on  tho  physical  problem,  “  Why  women  admire  masen- 
line  pow'er.”  He  is  good  enough  to  inform  us  that 
“No  woman  ever  admires  an  etieminate  man.  If  she 
does  not  utterly  loathe  such  a  one,  she  may  perhaps 
make  use  of  him  (so  far  as  there  is  any  utility  in  him), 
and  may  even  pet  him ;  but  it  is  as  she  might  pet  her 
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lap-dog.”  This,  Mr.  Griffith  tells  ns,  leads  up  to  our  a  memoir  which  was  not  faulty  in  grammar,  faulty  in 
next  consideration,  namely,  that —  style,  and  faulty  in  matter.  We  even  might  hope  to  get 

n.  wa,  «  GentUman.  Ho  wo.  a  gentlemon  by  blood  and  ®  readable, 

descent.  The  son  of  a  Clergymen,  the  grandson  of  a  Judge,  the  Griflith  s  notes  are  worse  than  useless.  In  one  of 

great  nephew  of  a  Lord  High  Chancellor  and  a  Peer  of  the  Kealm,  them  the  former  scholar  of  a  college  at  Oxford  and  the 
and  the  greatgrandson  of  a  Baronet,  eiyoying  a  title  of  Charles  I.’s  editor  of  an  English  Classic  speaks  of  “  the  simpler 
cxjation;  he  was  descended  through  a  line  of  merchant  princes  language  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman-French 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  local  nomenclature  of  the  City  *»  m3  v  v.  «  ^4. 

of  London,  from*^  John  Cooper,  who  was  settled  on  his  owJ  forefathers.  P^r  Mr.  Freeman  he  has  our  dee^t 

lands  at  Strode  in  the  parish  of  Slinford  in  Sussex,  as  early  as  the  sympatny.  lo  tninK  that  alter  all  he  has  written  thero 
sixth  year  of  Edwd  IV.  (1466).  His  mother  derived  her  ancestry  should  be  anyone  in  England  who  talks  about  our 
through  a  succession  of  six  female  descents  from  Maiy  the  sister  of  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  We  wish  Mr.  Griffith 
«»Mn  Ann  Meyne.  and  to  (throngh  famili,.  of  Howard  and  and  many  others  could  be  taught  that  there  is  no 
Mowbray)  by  fonr  different  hne.  from  Kmg  Henry  III.  heautiful  language  than  “our 

The  reader  may  supplement,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  English,”  as  Milton  proudly  calls  it.  The  words  that  to 
from  a  footnote,  this  lucid  account  of  Cowper’s  ancestry  straight  to  men’s  he^s  and  hearts  are  mostly  English. 


by  a  reference  to  the  Cowper  and  Donne  Pedigree, 
copied  from  the  Herald’s  Office  in  ‘  Miscellanea  Genea- 
logica  et  Heraldica,*  for  March  1873.  We  do  not 
feel  our  intellect  equal  to  the  task.  For  our  simple 
minds  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  been 
told  that  both  by  father  and  mother  Cowper  was 
of  gentle  blood.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  what 


The  words  by  which  they  express  most  briefly  and 
powerfully  their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  English.  If 
Mr.  Griffith  would  study  Mr.  Freeman’s  writings  he 
would  learn  about  the  tribe  of  the  Engle  who  called 
the  territory  they  conquered  Englaland,  and  their 
language  was  afterwards  called  “  the  English  speech.** 
English  supplies  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  numerous 


possible  good  it  can  do  any  human  being  to  bo  told  that  words  of  our  living  vocabulary,  and  moreover  prescribes 


through  a  succession  of  six  female  descents  ho  was 
descended  by  four  different  lines  from  King  Henry  III. 
Human  life  is  short,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
learnt  as  well  as  mythological  and  barren  scraps  of 
genealogy. 

We  confess  a  shudder  passed  through  our  frame  when 
we  read  “We  must  class  Cowper  amongst  those  who 
are  called  ‘  subjective  poets.’  ”  Long  and  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
nonsense  which  can  be  written  on  the  words  subjective 
and  objective  by  men  who  do  not  understand  their 


laws  for  the  construction  of  sentences.  Our  grammar 
is  English.  We  can  write  or  speak  without  any  aid 
from  Norman  words.  Mr.  Griffith,  however,  despises 
English  words ;  he  uses  French  instead.  He  talks  of  a 
person  “  placing  himself  en  rapport  with  his  fellow 
men,”  and  of  the  “  graceful  abandon  of  a  child  at 
play.” 

In  philological  notes  due  care  ought  always  to  bo 
exercised  to  follow  up  the  history  of  a  word  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  point  out  the  transformations  it  has 
undergone.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  a 


meaning.  Mr.  Griffith  confirms  this  painful  experience,  uote  ought  not  to  be  “Eglantine  {Fr.  Aiglantiere^  the 
He  tells  us  Homer  was  an  “  objective  poet,”  Cowper  sweet  briar  (Rosa  Robiginosa).  A  common  misappre- 
was  a  “  subjective  one.”  “  Can  we  even  at  this  day  hension  that  the  Eglantine  of  the  past  is  the  honey- 
say  for  certain  that  there  w'as  ever  a  man  named  Homer,  suckle  seems  to  have  arisen  from  Milton’s  ‘  L’ Allegro,*  i. 
or  that  there  was  not  twenty  Homers  ?  No :  for  he  47.”  What  good  is  it  to  anyone  to  know  that  Eglantine 
was  an  objective  poet.”  But  Cowper  was  a  subjective  is  Fr.  Aiglantiere ;  but  it  is  useful  to  know  tl^t  the 
poet.  The  man  whose  eyes  “  take  a  subjective  view  of  word  is  from  the  French  Eglantine,  glantier  for 
the  scene  outspread  before  him  ;  and  according  to  his  aiglantiere — aiguille,  a  needle,  as  if  L.  aculentus,  prickly, 
varying  mood  of  feeling  at  the  time  will  his  description  from  acus,  a  needle.  In  old  English  we  find  Eglantero 
of  what  his  eyes  see  all  around  vary  also.”  But  this  and  Eglatere  (c/.  Chaucer,  FI.  and  L.,  v.  56).  Spenser 
would  be  equally  true  of  every  poet.  “  Cowper  sets  takes  the  Eglantine  for  the  sweet  briar.  “  Sweet  is  the 
nature  before  our  gaze  as  the  fitting  object  of  our  Eglantine,  but  pricketh  nere.” 

admiration  and  reverent  study.”  He  did  more  than  We  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Griffith.  It  is  tho 

this.  By  the  magic  of  poetic  genius  he  transformed  business  of  criticism  to  condemn  a  bad  book.  We  have 

the  sights  of  every-day  life  into  poetry.  The  sparkling  done  our  duty, 
log,  the  motions  of  fingers  plying  the  needle,  are  made 

poetical  by  him.  He  proved  that  poetical  subjects  NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS, 

strew  our  path  in  life  if  we  only  have  the  eyes  to  see  Acton,  PhUip.— Sonnets.  (Crown  Sto,  pp.  86.)  Lon^niians.  it.  6J. 

them.  He  was  a  real  poet,  for  he  had  an  insight  into  ^  English  constitution.  (Fcap.  svo,  pp.  24i.) 

nature  and  a  power  of  so  painting  it  as  to  make  his  Brookfield,  Rev.  W.  H.— Sermons.  (Crown  870,  pp.  286.)  Smith,  BkJor,  and 
readers  marvel  when  he  shows  them  its  wonders  that  Co.  »#.  a 

Av,__  I.- j  i.1  p  1  Brown.  John  CJroumbie.— Hydrology  of  South  Africa.  (8to,  pp.  260.)  H«  8. 

they  had  never  seen  them  for  themselves.  king  loTeS. 

Mr.  Griffith  is  fond  of  setting  abstruse  problems,  but  Buckton,  Catherine  M.— Health  in  the  House.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  246.)  Long- 

he  IS  generally  merciful  and  supplies  the  answer.  For  Burgess,  J.~Memorial  Verses.  (Fcap.  Svo,  pp.  89.)  Slmpkin,  MarahaU,  and 
example,  Mr.  Griffith  asks,  “  When  an  aflTectionate  hus-  Co. 

band  and  father  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  Carpenter^. -mobm  :  ^  ^  i 

J  ,,  .Ji.  ^  A.  Dilke,  C.  Wentworth.— The  Papers  of  a  Critic.  2  Tola.  (8to,  pp.  382,  888.) 

children,  and  even  seeks  to  nd  himself  by  violent  means  John  Murray.  24a. 

of  a  presence  which  has  become  hateful  to  him,  what  Dodd,  H.  P.— The  Epigrammatists.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  694.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  6a. 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  our  observation  of  this  change  ^ Si  i^oakv  ^iSi  S* 

IaohIo  O  »  rnv  1  •  T_  J  i.  iv”.  Jones,  C.  A.— Our  En^h  (Jhurch.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  822.)  Motley  and  Smith.  6#. 

leads  US  t  The  conclusion  we  had  come  to  was  that  ’K.eaj,  Annie.— Castle  Daly.  s  vou.  Macmillan.  31j.  6d. 

the  affectionate  father  and  husband  was  on  the  high  Kettle’,  B.  M.— Under  the  Grand  old  Hllls.  a  Romance.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  874.) 

road  to  committing  murder.  But  Mr.  Griffith  gives  a  ^  w  s 

more  profound  solution  to  the  difficult  question.  “Not  Latouche,  John.-TraveU  in  PortugaL  (8ro,  pp.  854.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler 

surely  that  he  has  been  all  along  cherishing  a  secret  Wed. 

dis^e  to  them,  which  ho  h^  been  artfully  conce^ng  OrroJUigi 

under  msmcere  professions  of  love,  but  that  there  is  an  sons.  i*.  m. 

absolute  reversal  of  his  real  nature  resulting  from  R.  H.  B.— Rambles  in  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro.  (8to,  pp.  804.) 

disease.  We  describe  his  state  as  an  alienation  of  mind,  g  ^  fr^  cwna  and  Japan.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  208.)  H.  s.  King, 

for  it  has  become  somebody  else’s  mind,  and  is  his  own  ’  j't.  m.  ,04  x  ^  ^ 

no  longer.”  It  is  awful  to  think  that  one’s  mind  may  Tegg,  WUliam.-Proyerbs  from  Far  and  Near.  (Fcap.  870,  pp.  124.)  W.  Tegg. 

become  somebody  else’s,  and  be  one’s  own  no  longer.  Tennyson,  Alfred.— Queen  Mary:  a  Drama.  (Crown  870,  pp.  900.)  H.  B. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Acton,  Philip.— Sonnets.  ((2rown  8to,  pp.  86.)  Longmans.  4«.6J. 

Amos,  Sheldon.— A  Primer  of  the  English  Constitution.  (Fcap.  8yo,  pp.  248.) 
Ixingmans.  61. 

Brookfield,  Rer.  W.  H.— Sermons.  (Crown  870,  pp.  286.)  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.  9«. 

Brown,  John  CJroumbie. — Hydrology  of  South  Africa.  (870,  pp.  260.)  H«  8. 
king.  1U«.  6d. 

Buckton,  Catherine  M.— Health  in  the  House.  (Crown  870,  pp.  246.)  Long¬ 
mans.  5i. 

Burgess,  J.— Memorial  Verses.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  89.)  Slmpkin,  MarahaU,  and 
Co. 

Carpenter,  E.-Moscs  :  a  Drama.  (Fcap.  870,  pp.  126.)  E.  Moxon.  8r.  6d. 
Dilke,  C.  Wentworth.— The  Papers  of  a  Critic.  2  Tols.  (870,  pp.  382,  888.) 
John  Murray.  24r. 

I  Dodd,  H.  P.— Tho  Epigrammatists.  (Crown  870,  pp.  694.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  6r. 
Greene,  Hon.  Mrs.— Gilbert’s  Shadow.  (Fcap.  870,  pp.  856.)  F.  Warne.  8s.  8d. 
Jones,  C.  A.— Our  En^li  (Jhnrch.  (Fcap.  870,  pp.  822.)  Mosley  and  Smith.  6$, 
Keary,  Annie.— Castle  Daly.  8  Tols.  Macmillan.  31j.  6<i. 

Kettle,  B.  M.— Under  the  Grand  Old  Hills.  A  Romance.  (Oown  8to,  pp.  874.) 
Weir.  6». 

The  Lady  of  LIpari.  A  Poem.— (Fcap.  870,  pp.  140.)  H.  S.  King.  5s. 

Latouche,  John. — Trayels  in  PortugaL  (870,  pp.  854.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler 
10s.  6<2. 

Manchester  Literary  aub.— Transactions.  (870,  pp.  151.)  TrUbner.  4s. 
Martlneau,  0.  A.— Chapters  on  Sound.  (Fcap.  870,  pp.  79.)  Oroomhridge  and 
Sons.  Is.  M. 

B.  H.  B.— Rambles  In  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro.  (8to,  pp.  804.) 
Hnrst  and  Blackett.  14s. 

S  L.  D.— Letters  from  China  and  Japan.  (Crown  870,  pp.  208.)  H.  S.  King . 

7s.  6d.  ,  .  TO, 

Tegg,  William.— ProTerbs  from  Far  and  Near.  (Fcap.  870,  pp.  124.)  W.  Tegg. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.— Queen  Mary :  a  Drama.  (Crown  870,  pp.  900.)  H.  8. 


We  wonder  if  Mr.  Tupper’s  mind  has  become  somebody  Ki“F.  «<•  *  „  ,  ^  w  fsm  nn  12  > 

j  1  11  ./V  11  1  •  xr  4-1  '/Exi  *0  « VI irilans ’—The  Dualism  of  England  and  Russia  in  the  Ihast.  (Hto,  pp.  iz.) 

else  8,  and  whether  that  somelxxiy  else  is  Mr.  Griffith  ?  DaUy  Recorder.’  oj. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  Mr.  Griffith  edits  another  Vizetelly.  Henry.— The  wines  of  the  World.  (Fcap.  870,  pp.  202.)  Ward, 
book  that  the  biUionth  part  of  the  mind  of  an  English  oi  th.  Ounp  i  or.  Wm  .t  irot.  Stou.  Low  sad 

scholar  may  become  his.  We  might  then  get  from  him  co.  sis.  6<i. 
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MINOR  NOTICES. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities.  By  Thomas  Frost. 
(Tinsley  Brothers). — There  are  few  persons,”  says  Mr.  Frost, 
in  his  preface,  **  who  do  not  number  among  the  most  pleasant 
recollections  of  their  youth  their  first  visit  to  a  circus,  whether 
their  earliest  sniff  at  the  sawdust  was  inhaled  in  the  building 
made  classical  by  Ducrow,  or  under  the  canvas  canopy  of 
Samwell  or  Clarke.”  Those  who  retain  their  youthful  interest 
in  such  performances  will  find  much  pleasant  sawdust  gossip 
in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Frost,  who  ranges  with  ease  and  freedom 
from  Banks  and  his  wonderful  horse  Morocco,  who  narrowly 
escaped  being  burnt  as  an  incarnation  of  the  devil  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  down  to  the  unfortunate  Adah  Menken. 
Equestrians,  rope-dancers,  lion-tamers,  all  come  within  Mr. 
Frost’s  scope ;  he  is  equally  at  home  in  the  circus  and  in  the 
menagerie.  Regarding  lion-tamers,  he  communicates  a  fact 
which  is  not  generally  known.  The  common  belief  is  that  all 
lion-tamers  sooner  or  later  fall  victims  to  their  daring ;  but 
Mr.  Frost  instances  several  who,  though  frequently  reported 
to  have  been  killed,  all  died  peaceably  in  their  beds — Van 
Amburgh,  who  told  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  he  never 
knew  fear,  Manchester  Jack,  Crockett,  and  Macomo.  Macarthy, 
Macomo’s  successor,  who,  though  a  man  of  less  steady  nerve 
than  some  of  his  predecessors,  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
daring  creatures  that  ever  walked  on  two  legs,  met  his  death 
three  or  four  years  ago,  but  he  had  previously  unsteadied 
himself  by  drinking. 


Puma,  a  Commune:  or.  Under  the  Ice.  (Bickers  &  Son.) 
— This  is  one  of  those  tales  of  ideal  communities  which  have 
been  brought  into  fashion  again  by  ‘  The  Coming  Race  ’  and 
*  Erewhon.’  It  is  agreeably  written,  and  may  serve  to  pass  a 
vacant  hour  pleasantly,  but  can  hardly  claim  any  higher  praise. 
The  conception  is  tolerably  audacious.  The  writer  locates  his 
ideal  beings  in  the  ice  valleys  near  the  top  of  the  Alps.  He 
made  a  bet  one  evening  that  he  would  perform  a  great  feat  of 
Alpine  climbing  before  next  daybreak,  and  as  he  struggled 
bravely  on  to  win  his  bet  he  encountered  a  thin,  middle-sized 
man,  whose  natural  speech  was  like  the  crackling  of  ice  under 
the  foot  on  a  frosty  morning,  but  who  showed  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  English  when  he  ascertained  the  nationality  of 
tne  traveller.  This  mysterious  stranger  jumped  down  an  ice- 
pit  with  the  traveller,  and  introduced  him  to  a  very  remarkable 
country  with  blue  ice-sky,  which  yielded  a  brighter  light  than 
the  sun,  and  an  undulating  plain  bordered  with  dark  fir  trees 
and  covered  with  ice  and  gross.  In  the  chief  city  of  this 
plain,  which  contained  splendid  dark  fir  avenues,  fine  squares, 
magnificent  buildings,  and  stately  colonnades,  our  traveller 
was  brought  up  a  noble  flight  of  steps  into  the  presence  of  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  who  treated  him  with  great  civility 
after  he  hod  affirmed  that  he  believed  in  God,  and  in  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  neighbourly  love,  and  had  promised  never  to  come 
bock  again.  The  people  were  on  the  whole  a  fine  race,  with 
goodly  shoulders,  grey,  brilliantly  cold  and  piercing  eyes, 
light  springy  steps,  and  an  exceeding  gracefulness  of  move¬ 
ment  on  wheel  skates ;  they  dressed  well,  too,  avoiding  green 
and  yellow,  adhering  to  light  blue  and  pink,  and  adorning 
their  feet  with  silver  buckles.  ^Vith  regard  to  their  institu¬ 
tions,  the  first  thing  we  learn  is  that  they  were  equally  de¬ 
voted  to  science  and  art,  and  had  thoroughly  efficient  museums 
and  lecturers  in  both  departments,  open  to  the  public  free  of 
charp3 ;  our  traveller’s  guide  professed  great  astonishment  at 
the  English  neglect  of  the  higher  education.  The  music  in 
the  temple  devoted  to  that  art  was  so  good  that  our  traveller 
gained  the  guide’s  good  opinion  by  entirely  losing  his  self- 
possession  under  it.  The  education  of  the  children  w’as  Platonic ; 
they  w’ere  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  whole  community, 
and  educated  in  gigantic  nurseries.  They  were  taught  on  the 
best  principles,  and  learned  rapidly.  They  did  not  hack  at 
football.  They  w'ere  all  obligeo  to  learn  a  trade.  They  had 
a  free  library  and  various  literary  institutions.  Their  archi¬ 
tecture  w’os  splendid,  but  they  seemed  to  have  little  genius 
for  painting,  which  is  not  wonderful  considering  the  monotony 
of  their  icy  landscape.  The  two  sexes  were  educated  together. 
The  sentiment  of  love  had  been  extirpated  in  the  race,  and 
their  marriages  were  temporary  alliances.  They  are  favoured 
with  an  exceedingly  refreshing  drink,  which  tastes  like  port, 
but  is  more  sustaining  and  restorative  under  fatigue  and  cold. 
They  did  not  believe  in  hell,  and  they  all  loved  their  neigh¬ 
bours  more  than  themselves.  No  vegetables  could  grow  in  a 
climate  where  the  temperature  w'as  constantly  under  the 
freezing  point ;  but  the  people  lived  frugally  yet  comfortably 
on  wine,  wheateii  loaves,  and  tins  of  preserved  Australian 
meat.  All  this  is  very  harmless  theorising,  and  not  particu¬ 
larly  original,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same 
vein.  There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  w’hy  the  traveller’s 
companions  should  shake  their  heads  and  pronounce  him  to 
be  mad  when  he  rejoined  them  and  told  his  story. 


AKT. 


MR.  CECIL  Lawson’s  picture  at  mr.  maclean’s  gallery. 

We  have  already  expressed  in  our  columns  some  regret 
at  the  absence  of  Mr.  0.  G.  Lawson’s  work  from  the  Royal 
Academy  this  year;  especially  since  ^‘The  Hop  Gardens 
of  England,”  as  Mr.  Lawson  has  named  his  picture,  had 
been  a  good  deal  noticed  by  many  of  our  contemporaries 
among  the  important  works  likely  to  be  exhibited.  However, 
we  are  delighted  to  find  this  truly  fine  picture  on  view  at 
Mr.  Maclean’s  Gallery,  Haymarket,  where  it  has  usurped  the 
place  of  honour  lately  tilled  by  Fortuny’s  great  work.  Mr. 
Cecil  Lawson  is  already  sufficiently  known  as  a  rising  land¬ 
scape  painter  to  make  comment  unnecessary  on  his  general  stylo 
and  technique.  The  present  work,  if  anything,  surpasses  his 
usual  standard.  The  design,  with  its  dreamy  lines  of  land¬ 
scape  and  hop  gardens  saturated  with  afternoon  heat,  is  beyond 
all  praise  ns  a  sample  of  that  poetical  realism  which  is  the 
artist’s  peculiar  forte.  We  most  heartily  recommend  our 
readers  to  visit  it  as  it  now  hangs  in  the  excellent  light  and 
position  of  Mr.  Maclean’s  Gallery. 


MUSIC. 

GOUNOD’S  “ROMEO  AND  JULIET”  AT  COVENT  GARDEN. 
There  is  a  French  proverb  to  the  effect  that  “  le 
meilleur  est  I’ennemi  du  bon.”  As  applied  to  M.  Gounod’s 
above-mentioned  opera  this  may  be  freely  translated :  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  whatever  its  own  merits  may  be,  is  vastly  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  same  composer’s  “  Faust.”  It  is  not  an  unfre- 
queht  occurrence  in  art  or  literature  that  the  brilliant  success 
of  one  work  casts  a  fatal  shadow  over  its  author’s  further 
efforts,  and  it  seems  indeed  as  if  Gounod’s  only  claims  to 

Sisthumous  renown  were  to  rest  on  his  one  opus  magnum. 

e  has  at  any  rate  not  as  yet  produced  anything  to  equal 
or  even  to  approach  the  numerous  beauties  of  the  ^ust 
mentioned  work.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  think  this  critical 
parallelism  unfair,  but  unfortunately  it  is  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  two  operas  themselves.  The  scenes  most 
adapted  to  musical  treatment  coincide  in  the  two  dramas 
more  than  would  appear  at  first.  We  have  in  both  cases  a 
duel,  a  love  scene  in  a  garden,  and  a  tragic  meeting  of  the 
lovers  in  the  last  act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  former  bliss 
are  sadly  reflected.  How,  then,  can  we  avoid  comparing,  and 
comparing  unfavourably,  the  musical  commonplaces  of  the 
Italian  lovers  with  the  accents  of  true  passion  with  which 
Faust  WOOS  and  wins  the  love  of  the  ill-fated  maiden  ?  A 
comparison  between  the  death-scenes  of  Valentine  and  Tybalt 
cannot  but  lead  to  the  same  unfavourable  result  with  regard 
to  the  later  opera. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  may  be  to  some  extent  accounted 
for  by  Gounod’s  choice  of  a  libretto.  It  is  true  that  the 
passionate  scenes  in  Shakspeare’s  masterpiece  offer  splendid 
opportunities  for  musical  rendering,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
action  is  too  complicated  and  the  characters  too  numerous  to 
allow  of  that  concentration  of  motive  on  which  the  chief  effect 
of  music  must  always  depend.  Lengthy  explanations  like  that  of 
b^riar  Lorenzo,  as  to  the  eflect  of  the  sleeping  draught,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  unmanageable  in  the  hands  of  a  musician ;  and  a  character 
like,  for  instance,  that  of  Mercutio,  finely  drawn  as  it  is  by 
Shakspeare,  is  too  subtle  for  the  broad  simplicity  essential  to 
musical  art.  Gounod,  who  it  must  be  said  is  not  strong  in 
characterisation,  seems  scarcely  to  have  attempted  to  find  a 
musical  equivalent  for  Shakspeare’s  creation.  It  is  true  that 
Mercutio  sings  a  fanciful  and  very  charming  romance  about 
Queen  Mab,  but  an  isolated  piece  of  pretty  melody  surely  is  not 
sufficient  to  endow  a  character  with  life  and  individuality. 
Indeed,  we  hardly  perceive  what  causes  this  sudden  ebullition 
in  the  midst  of  Gapulet’s  feast. 

The  French  libretto  adheres  in  most  essential  points  to 
Sbakspeare’s  drama,  but  the  likeness  thus  established  is  any¬ 
thing  but  beneficial ;  it  is  that  between  a  beautiful  picture  and 
its  caricature.  We  are  willing  to  tolerate  in  an  ordinary  opera 
libretto  (where  rhyme  and  reason  are  avowedly  out  of  the 
question)  the  well-known  commonplaces  about 
Cogliamo  amici, 

Cogliam  la  rosa, 

Che  rigogliosa, 

Coir  alba  vien. 

But  our  patience  is  tried  to  the  utmost  if  rubbish  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  what  pretends  to  be  “  a  lyrical  version  ” 
of  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  our  national  drama. 
W  e  need  hardly  add  that  the  above  verses  are  sung  by  the 
chorus  of  knights  and  ladies  at  Capulet’s  ball,  which  in  true 
opera  fashion  opens  the  drama.  Juliet  appears  on  the  same 
oc  casion,  and  tells  her  nurse  about  her  “  bel  sogno,”  “  bacci,” 
“  cor,”  and  “  amor,”  in  a  piece  of  music  which  we  are  sorry  to 
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have  to  mention  in  connection  with  a  name  so  justly  celebrated 
as  that  of  M.  Gounod.  It  is  of  course  founded  on  a  daice 
rhythm,  and  altogether  trivial,  not  to  say  vulgar  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  As  a  whole,  however,  the  character  of  Juliet  is  not 
unsuccessfully  treated  by  M.  Gounod.  He  has  conceived 
her  as  a  graceful,  unsophisticated  maiden  of  the  South,  whose 
nature  is  susceptible  to  the  sudden  impulse  of  love,  and  trans¬ 
formed  by  its  nre  into  a  higher  being,  like  Fouqu^’s  Undine. 
In  the  love  duets  she  is  superior  to  Romeo,  who  does 
not  essentially  differ  from  the  amorous  hero  and  tenor 
of  the  ordinary  opera.  The  remainder  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  may  be  described  as  so  many  marionettes,  whose 
only  perceptible  claim  to  existence  seems  to  lie  in  their 
willingness  to  join  in  everybody  else’s  song,  or  intone  a 
ditty  of  their  own  as  occasion  may  require.  This  is  ‘particu¬ 
larly  the  case  with  the  Nurse,  who  is  of  course  divested  of 
every  trace  of  Shakspearian  humour.  A  page,  Stefano,  the 
only  original  creation  of  the  French  librettiste,  does  absolutely 
nothing  but  sing  a  pretty  chanson  about  a  turtle-dove. 

^  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  about  these  absurdi¬ 
ties  at  some  length,  because  they  are  to  some  degree  repre¬ 
sentative  of  operatic  art  itself.  No  violation  of  poetical  truth 
is  thought  unallowable  as  long  as  some  musical,  or  more  espe¬ 
cially  vocal,  effect  can  be  brought  about  by  its  means.  We  hope 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  that  the  interests  of  true 
dramatic  music  are  injured  in  this  manner  no  less  than 
those  ^  of  poetry  itself,  these  two  arts  being  founded  on 
essentially  the  same  principles  of  truth  and  beauty.  We  think, 
indeed,  that  we  can  allege  nothing  that  would  tend  more  to 
alleviate  M.  Gounod’s  shortcomings  than  the  outrages  com¬ 
mitted  on  Shakspeare’s  bold  types  by  his  operatic  **traducer.” 
The  performance  at  Covent  Garden  was  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  starring  ”  system  prevailing  at  our  opera 
houses  j  that  is,  the  whole  interest  was  centred  in  one  cha¬ 
racter— that  of  the  heroine.  Mdme.  Adelina  Patti  as  Juliet 
was  indeed  charming.  Her  rendering  of  the  air  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  above  was  a  masterpiece  of  bravura, 
and  her  singing  throughout  evinced  that  perfection  of  vocal 
grace^  and  skill  which  in  her  own  sphere  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  singer  now  on  the  boards.  Signor  Nicolini’s  Romeo  was 
upon  the  whole  laudable,  but  the  effect  of  his  duet  with  Juliet 
in  the  second  act  was  somewhat  impaired  by  faulty  intonation. 
Mdlle.  Bianchi  (Stefano)  delivered  her  song  with  much  effect, 
as  did  also  Signor  Cotogni  (Mercutio)  his  fanciful  ballad  of 
‘‘Queen  Mab.”  Signor  Graziani  was  Capulet,  and  Signor 
Bagagiolo  the  Friar,  who  gave  his  chant  at  the  lovers’  marriage 
with  great  aplomb. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  causes  and  effect  of  the  recent  mercantile  failures 
having  been  so  fully  dilated  on  in  every  quarter,  it  may  be  as 
well  on  the  present  occasion  to  avoid  reference  to  the  subject, 
except  in  so  far  as  their  influence  on  the  stock  markets  and 
future  course  of  trade.  That  so  many  large  suspensions, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  crisis,  should  have  had  so  little  effect  on 
the  prices  of  stocks  and  shares  generally  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  ease  existing  in  the  value  of  money  and 
the  strong  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  good  security 
that  all  those  who  require  any  assistance,  and  have  anything 
to  offer  in  exchange,  can  obtain  it.  Had,  however,  the  position 
of  the  Bank  been  analogous  to  that  of  May,  1860,  when  it 
possessed  only  thirteen  millions  of  bullion  and  a  six 
per  cent,  rate  ruling,  it  might  have  been  found 
that  bankers  and  others  would  have  commenced  calling  in 
their  advances  on  stocks,  and  the  consequent  getting  out  of 
the  nawned  securities  would  have  led  to  serious  results  so  far 
as  the  range  of  prices  in  the  stock  markets  were  concerned. 
Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case,  except  in  rare  instances ; 
and  although  the  bulk  of  the  losses  sustained  will  fall  on  the 
large  joint-stock  banks,  who  are  nearly  all  able  to  bear  them, 
we  do  not  find  that  any  sauve  qui  pent  has  arisen  to  affect 
materially  securities  of  which  there  are  known  to  be  large 
amounts  in  the  strong  boxes  of  some  of  the  principal  establish- 
naents.  This,  of  course,  is  gratifying,  for  considering  the 
inflated  prices  not  only  of  railway  but  of  many  foreign  and 
colonial  stocks,  the  effect  of  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been 
to  knock  down  at  a  rapid  rate  the  quotations  of  most  of  them, 
and  the  loss  and  suffering  which  would  therefore  be  sustained 
are  in  this  instance  avoided.  It  must  not,  however,  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  consider  the  present  inflated  rates  as  legitimate, 
or  that  many  of  the  securities  are  worth  what  they  now  stand  at ; 
but  in  all  cases  of  panic  on  the  Stock  Exchange  many  honest 
undertakings  are  affected,  and  much  loss  falls  on  innocent 
holders  who  can  ill  afford  to  bear  it.  Those  stocks  and  shares 
which  have  fluctuated  to  any  great  extent  have  done  so  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  outside  pressure,  and  the  majority  of  them  on 
their  merits.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  effect  on  the  stock  markets 
is  concerned,  the  crash  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  come  at  th  e 
right  time.  As  regards  the  future  course  of  trade  as  influenced 


by  these  susnensions,  it  will  for  undoubtedly  a  time  suffer, 
more  especially  that  branch  of  it  in  which  a  greater  portion  of 
the  losses  have  been  sustained — the  Eastern.  Endeavours  have 
been  made  to  show  that  the  chief  losses  of  the  principal  firm 
that  has  suspended  have  been  incurred  other  than  in  their 
legitimate  business — viz.,  shipments  of  cotton  goods  to 
India,  &c. — but,  although  it  has  been  said  that  other 
channels,  company-mongering  among  the  rest,  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  a  greater  part,  no  evidence  is  forthcoming  that 
such  is  the  fact ;  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen  the  losses  on  cotton 
shipments  to  tha  East,  the  most  important  branch  of  our 
export  trade,  have  left  no  profit  for  some  time  past,  and  on  the 
imports  from  the  East  there  has  also  been  a  loss  on  jute,  silk, 
and  other  raw  materials.  It  then  seduces  itself  into  a  question 
whether  existing  exports  to  and  imports  from  India  and  adja¬ 
cent  countries  pay  or  not.  Now,  granted  that  it  is  necessary 
for  some  firms  to  keep  on  doing  business  and  shipping  goods 
to  keep  themselves  afloat,  at  a  loss  it  matters  not  to  ^em,  it 
must  without  doubt  be  certain  that  very  little  gain  is  to  be 
found  in  that  quarter,  and  the  way  in  which  large  firms  have 
contracted  their  Eastern  trade  of  late  years  betoken  a  lack  of 
profitable  business  in  that  quarter.  Whether  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  general  commerce  are  equally  affected  in  other 
quarters  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  highly  probable  for  some  time 
to  come  that  shipments  will  be  restricted ;  and  as  of  necessity 
our  producing  power  exerts  a  material  influence  on  the  imports 
of  raw  material,  the  arrivals  may  also  be  affected,  and  both 
branches  of  trade  decline.  With,  however,  a  more  healthy 
state  of  things,  and  a  corresponding  absence  of  financial  paper, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  generally  there  will  be  no  cause  to 
regret  the  depression  existing  in  more  than  one  branch  of  our 
manufacturing  industry  at  the  present  time.  It  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  all  speculations  on  this  subject  that  this 
country  is  not  likely  to  lose  easily  the  foothold  it  nas  gained  in 
past  years  in  its  foreign  trade ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  opined  that 
with  a  return  of  confidence,  now  that  some  of  the  rotten  firms 
have  been  weeded  out,  an  era  of  more  genuine  and  profitable 
business  will  ensue. 

The  English  Funds  on  one  day  rose  nearly  ^  per  cent.,  and 
at  present  stand  at  this  period  of  the  year  higher  than  for 
seven  years  past.  It  is  rumoured,  and  with  some  foundation, 
that  purchases  to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  million  of  stock  have 
to  be  made  (in  part  executed)  in  carrying  out  the  ]  provisions 
of  the  will  of  a  deceased  financier ;  but  apart  from  this,  the 
public  are  showing  a  greater  liking  for  Consols  than  they  have 
for  a  long  while.  The  security  is  marketable  at  any  moment, 
the  fluctuations  are  limited,  and  the  interest  at  present  price 
is  now  about.  3^^  per  cent.,  being  more  than  is  produced  by 
several  railway  companies’  stocks,  which  are  subject  to  severe 
variations  consequent  on  increase  or  decrease  of  traffic  receipts, 
and  other  causes. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  public  are  becoming  wary  in  investing’, 
and  only  French  and  United  States  securities  maintain  their 
I  price.  There  appears  at  last  a  determination  to  avoid  Turkish 
stock,  and  with  good  reason.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
already  that  the  advances  to  the  Government  cost  them 
16  or  20  per  cent,  and  more  interest,  and  although  the  evil 
day  may  ne  deferred,  a  time  must  inevitably  come  when  Turkey 
will  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  countries  in  default  The 
bank  that,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  contracts  entered 
into,  undertakes  the  management  of  its  financial  affairs,  can 
afford  to  pay  an  immense  dividend,  and  as  this  is  mainly  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  exigencies  of  the  (Ittoman  Government,  the 
bondholders  can  imagine  the  rate  at  which  the  amounts  to  pay 
their  present  interest  is  raised.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
no  more  money  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  commercial  centres  of 
Europe  to  bolster  up  the  rottenness  and  corruption  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Turkish  finances,  and  the  sooner  a  crisis 
arrives  in  that  quarter  the  better  chance  there  is  that  the 
house  may  be  set  in  order,  but  this  must  come  from  without, 
as  there  is  but  little  chance  of  any  initiatory  move¬ 
ment  being  set  on  foot  in  the  Empire  itself.  Rumours  have 
been  current  that  the  next  coupon  would  not  be  paid,  but  no 
substantiation  of  it  has  been  received ;  still,  although  the  day 
is  deferred,  it  cannot  be  far  off.  Spanish  and  Peruvian  are 
drooping,  and  the  latter  State  is  now  advertising  for  contracts 
for  two  million  tons  of  guano  to  be  sold  out  of  Europe  to 
meet  liabilities  already  incurred.  We  hope  that  they  may 
succeed ;  but  as  Peru  evidently  is  piling  up  a  floating  debt 
of  which  little  is  known  here,  it  would  certmnly  be  as  well  to 
publish  full  particulars  of  its  liabilities  on  this  account  Con¬ 
sidering  the  excited  state  of  the  Money  Market,  on  the  whole, 
other  foreign  stocks  have  been  steady’;  but  at  the  last  moment 
it  appears  that  large  selling  orders  are  in  course  of  execution, 
and  toreigners  are  again  absorbing  the  securities  that  are  sold 
most  freely. 

Home  Railway  Stocks  were  rather  affected  on  the  first  an¬ 
nouncements  of  the  failures,  but  have  since  calmed  down,  and 
the  way  in  which  prices  are  sustained^  is  a  marvel.  For 
instance,  Brighton  are  now  about  30  higher  than  at  this 
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A  BAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particnlar  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  continfirGucy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Tei7 
next ‘journey  undertaken,  and  ns  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


time  last  year,  when  the  dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  1 J  per 
cpnt. ;  and  considering  they  are  now  above  par,  and  with  little 
chance  of  a  much  larger  dividend  being  paid  for  this  half-year, 
to  say  the  least,  the  confidence  of  the  public  (or  the  efforts  of 
the  speculators)  is  great.  In  the  American  and  Canadian 
markets  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and  as 
regards  the  latter  A  large  “  bear  ”  account  is  open  in  Grand 
Trunk,  especially  the  Third  Preference  Stock,  but  a  total 
absence  of  confidence  is  manifested,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
sellers  (as  they  should  be)  will  be  called  on  to  deliver.  'W  ere 
this  the  case,  they  would  be  “  cornered  ”  to  a  considerable  tune ; 
for  not  only  are  all  the  manifold  resources  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  called  into  play,  but  Press  influence  is  endeavoured 
to  be  brought  into  play  to  further  the  ends  of  the  speculative 
sellers  ;  and  not  only  does  this  remark  apply  to  Grand  Trunk 
but  to  Erie  Securities  also,  and  the  depreciation  in  these  two 
stocks  alone,  during  the  Inst  two  months,  represents  a  sum 
running  into  millions,  and  yet  the  lines  are  in  not  much  worse 
position  than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  that  period. 
This  is  a  rare  time  for  the  “  bears,”  and  having  facilities,  they 
do  not  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  them ;  but  let  the  present 
depression  in  commerce  pass  away,  it  is  pretty  sure  that  a  new 
era  of  speculations  for  the  rise  will  again  occur  which  will 
upet  the  calculations  of  many. 

Banking  Shares  have  naturally  been  dull,  but  the  fall  has  not 
been  so  great  as  might  have  been  anticipated  considering  the 
heavy  losses  which  have  fallen  on  the  large  banks,  but  the 
explanations  to  shareholders  at  the  half-yearly  meetings 
soon  to  take  place  will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  the 
observing  public.  The  great  help  afforded  by  them  in  the 
discount  of  the  accommodation  paper  of  the  large  firms  who 
have  lately  failed  has  met  with  its  due  reward,  and  managers 
of  course  now  talk  severely  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  little 
more  discernment  and  closer  inspection  of  bills  (not  relying  so 
much  on  one  or  two  well-known  names)  would  have  saved  the 
pnmrietors^  money. 

Telegraph  Shares  are  steady.  Although  the  new  cable  to 
America  is  reported  laid,  the  shares  have  declined,  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  considering  that,  previous  to 
the  news  of  its  total  submersion,  the  shares  stood  at  about 
3  higher  than  at  present.  Atlantic  telegraphy  may  be  pro¬ 
fitable,  and  undoubtedly  would  be,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  as  a  rule  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and  each 
wants  a  plum,  and,  moreover,  generally  gets  it. 
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nation  of  Profe-s^iir  Courtney.  Applications  for  the  appointment  will  ho 
received  by  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Tuesday,  July  6th. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Jmie  11th,  1876.  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


Policies  in  Force. 

Amount 

Assured. 

Annual 

Premium 

Income. 

Life 

Assnranoe 

Fund. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England . 

....1,058 

463,374 

20,722 

34,123 

India  . 

....  611 

408,434 

19,378 

31,135 

Canada  . . 

....  234 

77,707 

i 

3,206 

2,338 

Total  .. 

....1,903 

£919,616 

£43,306 

£57,615 
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TMPERIAL  IFIRE)  INSURANCE  COMPANY  '(Estab- 

-L  lished  180.3),  1  Old  Brood  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  <li  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,C00,0(K).  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Inrarances  oKainst  Fire  on  property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates 
of  premium.  Prompt  and  liberal  tettlement  of  claims. 

Policies  fallinfl)  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  the  Mh  July,  or 
the  same  will  b^me  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

IVTORTH  RRITISn  AND  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 
X\  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Roval  Cliarter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Polidea  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  from 
the  24th  inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  agencies  and  branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London — 61  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

West  End  Office— 8  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

June,  1875.  IIIZ 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 
EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


BIRKBECK 


T?IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 

-T  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leaaehold 
Securities  at  „ 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH, 

with  immediate  poasession,  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29  and  30 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month,  , 

With  Immediate  Pogsestion, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Applv  at  the  Office  of  the  _ 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

T>IRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30  South- 

ampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purchases  ainl  Sales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds,  and 
advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine, and  on  Saturdays 
from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  contalmng  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVEN8CROFT,  Manager. 

T^HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton, 

JL  and  167  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankhilly  re¬ 
ceived  for  ihLs  HospiUl,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and 
medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

The  following  form  of  legacy  is  respectfully  recommended “  I  give  and 
bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  situate 
in  the  Fulham  Road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  at  No.  167  Piccadilly,  the  sum 

of  £ -  (free  of  Ix>gacy  duty),  to  be  paid  out  of  my  penM)nal  estate,  not 

charged  on  land,  to  be  appUed  towards  carrying  on  the  charitable  designs  of  the 
said  institution.” 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

EstabllsLed  1851,  and  comp<»ed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  T11A\  ELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secur^  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 

TEISrJiT-A.^T,  C3-EOIjOC3-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

V 1  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  V^rks  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  LyeU,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 

and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : —  _ 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Spedmeus,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Hve  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ••  ••  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50 
to  6,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


Vy^IIAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50.0' m) 
1  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  yean’ 

labour.  Now’here  dse  to  be  found.  By  sendlngl^ame  and  County,  with  8«.  Gd., 
?  drawing  will  ^  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colouni,  U.  Pedigrees 

blended.  The  proper  colour  for  Servants' 
what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted, 
to  Heraldic  rnl^.  Culleton’s  «  Book  of  Family  Oests  and  Mottoes.” 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10*. ;  »  The  Manual  of  Heraldry  ”  406 
Engm^ngs,  3*.  post  free  by  T.  CULLKTON,  Genealogist,  25  Crantonrnc 
St^  (comer  of  St.  Murtm  s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four* 

from  CEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON. — Crest  En^Aved 

and  Seals,  Bings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  jiaper,  7j,  64. 

Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2*.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  family 
plate,  6*.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engravetl  Crest,  12*.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
—  Family  25  Cranbourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


/^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

yj  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  beet  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Traite, 
‘25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin's  Lane),  W.C. 

Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  with 
a  beantiful  monogram,  6*.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  25  Cninboumc 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

V-2  no  preparation,  and  ore  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  li. ;  Name  ^tas, 
2*.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2*.  64.  -  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6*. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  ‘25  Cranbourae  Street 
(comer  of  St,  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

^  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£22*.;  £3  3*.;  £4  4*. ;  £6  6*.;  £6  16*. ;  very  massive,  £10  10*. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16*.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monognun  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C.  _  __ 

XriSITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.—Fifty  best  quality, 

V  2*.  34.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copjier  plate,  wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  enveloi^es  with  maiden  name,  13*.  64. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

IVTONOGRAMS  apd  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-I-LL  in  many  colours,  1*.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9*.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1670  to  1870— the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  scries  of  6,000  different  crcsts 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Skigmver  t-i  the  Queen  and  all  the  ^yal  Family, 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 
l^ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

-LI  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gg. 

rpOCIX)CK  PURCHASIJRS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

L  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  Is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchnMrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 

TJILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Valuations  and 

A  '  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Burveyor, 

1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 

J^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

-Li  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  podtion  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarabber  Works,  Sugar  Rofineriss, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settlM 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companim.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  oilier  imtwrtant  towns. 
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NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS,  <q||| 

Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Registrar-General,  July 
1866,  Noveml^r  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
from*  Dr.  Hassall,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867  ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872.  ^  ■ 

Price  £1  IO2.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £l  be.  to  £3. 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  elite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10s.  bd.  and  21s.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4s.  bd.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  12s.  M. 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Read  “  Water :  ite  Impurities  and  Purification'*  Price,  per  post,  2d. 
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T^O  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  coDsti|>ation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kindsof  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
influenza,  noises  in  tlio  bead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetw,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  Invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  os  much  nourishment  as  meat. 

pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

Prom  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  5, 1809. 

“  (lentlcmcn, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 

pURE  No.  08,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

“  T  am  happy  to  be  able  to  as-sure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  heatl 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  rcmain~Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Prunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Diri’\  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  lYcekly  of  April  8,  1872 ;  ”  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revolenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  fmm  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medics.!  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  censed  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  si-x  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  nourishing  health.  Similar  succe.^s  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  find  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2j.  ;  24  cups,  8x.  6d. :  48  cups.  6x. : 
288  cups,  30<. ;  676  cups,  554.  ’ 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  Irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  (hinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  11b.,  34.  fid. ; 
2  lb.,  64. ;  24  lb.,  6P4. 

T^EPOTS  :  DU  BARRyT" CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

A  J  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan  ;  1  C^le  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Oallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Walifisch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grooers’  and  Chemists'  in  every  town. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE, 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

C  AUTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lamplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  imp'^rtance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-COLOURED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 

FOE  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  &c. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  TEAKS’  REPUTATION. 

Purchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years*  DYS-  ^  ^  ^ 

PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and  K 

for  which  1  hod  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 


for  which  1  hod  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  congti,  constiimtion,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARUY  E  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^IclIre  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  cars,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimlcy.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  —  LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdban. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeari,  and  so  debilitatetl  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  reatl,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything ;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  1  felt  dreaiifuliy  low-spirited,  and  all  interconrsc  with  the  world  had 
bc^>me  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

ftroecribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ived  on  this  delicious  food  for  ttiree  months.  The  gooil  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me  ;  1  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

TYU  BARRY’S  FOOD^IIcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
Bonn,  July  19, 1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  dlarrbcca,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  uretlira,  tlic  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
—Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  I’rofessor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

PURE  OF  DEBILITY^TT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

lURITABlUTY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALEN'i'A  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  mo.  Heaven  be  l)lesse<l,  it  lias  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bod  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  us  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARE'r,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-dcs-  Isles.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livinc^tone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  tlie  i)eople,  “  Who  reipiire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  pt-rfoctly  friH*  from  disease — consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  l)een  scarcely  heard  of  aiuong  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  fur  more 
tluui  twenty  years.” 


"I^U  B.'VRRY'S  FOOD. — “Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  previiile«l  on  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pcarl-like  Whitenees, 
protects  tho  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  tha 
Breath.  Price,  I4.  Gd.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.C. 

23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

Ask  for  Johnston's  Com  Flour.  It  is  the  best. 

A  DELICATE  AND  CLEAR  COMPLEXION. 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS,  4<f.  and  6d.  each 

Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  Lyciixopiiylax  ”  or  “  Candle  Gcaud,”  effectually 
preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

Speedily  restored  to  its  original  color  and  beauty  by  using 

MRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER, 

A  delightfully  cooling  and  invigorating  lotion,  contains  no  dye,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  tlie  most  delicate  skin.  It  stitnds  unrivalled  for  clausing  the  head 
from  scurf,  allaying  irritation,  keeping  tlie  skin  of  the  heail  cool  and  moist,  and 
promoting  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hair.  Sold  in  bottles  One  Shilling  each 
by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  by  the  sole  proprietors, 

MILLARD  A  SONS,  44  BARBICAN,  LONDON. 


French  Navy, on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  ylelde<t  to  DU  BARRY'S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juloe  and  compressed  vegetabUs  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  n’gret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  sttKxl  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  In  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Manreitc,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloiicle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy.  G.  Bourdon,  £.  Ytier,  J.  Mond^it,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off 
Uydres,  15th  May,  1873.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

-L-'  (snitahly  packed  for  all  climates)  se’ls :  In  tins,  lib.,  at  24.;  of  Jib., 
34.  %d, ;  2  lb.,  64. ;  5  lb.,  144. ;  121b.,  284. ;  24  lb.,  6O4. 


Hollo  WAVE’S  ointment  and  pills.— Sure  Relief.— 

The  weak  and  enervatetl  suffer  severely  from  nervous  affections  when 
stormy  or  electric  disturlxinces  ugitiite  the  atmosphere ;  neuralgia,  gouty  pangs, 
and  flying  pains,  very  distressing  to  a  delic  ite  system,  may  be  readily  removed 
by  rubbing  tids  ointment  upon  the  affected  part,  after  it  has  been  fomented 
with  M  arm  water.  The  pills  taken  occasionally  in  the  doses  prescribed  by  the 
instructions,  keep  the  digestion  in  order,  excite  a  free  flow  of  healthy  bile,  and 
regenerate  the  impoverished  blood  with  richer  materials,  resulting  from 
thoronghly’  ossimilateil  foo<l,  wanting  which  the  strongest  must  inevitably  soon 
sink  into  feebleness,  and  tlie  delicate  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  existence. 
Holloway’s  obitment  and  pills  are  infallible  remedies. 
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CARPETS 

CARPETS 

CARPETS 


TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD, 

5,000  BRASS  &  IRON  BEDSTEADS 

IN  STOCK, 

lOs.  TO  30  OTTITSTKAS. 


FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 

FURNITURE 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 

NEAE  TOTTENHAM  COUET  EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishini  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR 


HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE 


THE  REST  ARTICLES 


Tabla  Knives,  Ivory,  per  doxen,  from  19*.  to  65*. 
Electro  Forks — l’*ble,  from  Z4*. ;  Spoon*,  from  24*. 
Papier  Mxche  Tea  Trays,  in  set*,  21*.,  66*.,  96*.- 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers— Tin,  23*.;  Met»l,65i.;  ElecU0,£ll  11s. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— P 'tent  Rock  Oil,  Modtrator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  ar»d  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vasos,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Service*,  Ac. 


Fenders— Bright,  45*.  to  £\S\  Bronze,  3*.  to  £6 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Kegiater,  Hot  air,  Ac. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brava  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices — Comice-poles,  End*,  Banda,  Ac. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17a.;  3  do.,  62*.;  5  do  ,  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6a.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  ftc. 
Garden  Tools — T.awn  Mower*,  Rollir*,  Hurdle*,  Ac* 
(CatalovfMra  frte!) 


DEANE  &  CO 


LONDON  BRIDGE 


46,  Kins:  William  Street, 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  knowm ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  Qd.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  Prices  of 

bedsteads, 

BEDDING, 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


TNDIA-RUBBER  PORTABLE  BATHS,  20s.,  25s.,  30a, 

J-  each  ;  Waterproof  Fishing  Trousers,  80*. ;  Stockings,  IHx.  per  pair ;  Pocket 
Waterproof  Coats,  black  or  drab,  21«.,  27«.,  30«.,  42«. ;  Waterproof  Drivinf 

Coats,  30*.,  36*.,  40*. ;  Waterproof  Carriage  Aprons,  21*.,  25*.,  27*.,  30*. ;  India- 
rubber  Garden  Hose,  60  feet,  fitted  complete,  21*.,  27*.  St/.,  35*. ;  Airproof 
Cushions,  4*.  6d.,  6*.  Gd.,  7*.  6</.,  and  10*.  each ;  Tourists’  Waterproof  Knapsacks, 
ic*.  6t/.,  1.5*.  and  21*.  each.  All  best  quality  goods.  CUKRIK,  THOMSON  it 
CO.,  Waterproof  and  India-rubber  Manufacturers,  27  Lluuatk  Hill,  Lonoow 
(and  at  Glasgow). 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  .TAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
tlie  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  eze- 
aition  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1*.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  piioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  .A.  Y’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


KINAHAN^S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^T^IIIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
-L  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pur*, 
and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY."  Wholesale  Depdt— 

20  GREAT  TITCH FIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  Lazenby  it  Son,  sole  proprietors  ot  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Bauee*,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  articke  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  a*  entirely  rnadnlterated.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particnlarly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  it  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  yean, 
signed  “  UlitaMh  Latenbft,'* 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Mngne-ia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN* 
head  ACHE,  (K)UT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS.  * 

DINNEFORD  it  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  threughout  the  world. 
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DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW, 

A  NEW  NOVEL 

By  R.  E.  Pbajictlloji,  Author  of  “  Olympia,”  &c., 

Ifl  commenced  in  the 

JULY  NUMBER  of  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


T\EAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 

Continuation  of  this  charming  NotcI, 

By  Justin  M'Cahthy, 

In  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY. 


A  DOG  AND  II  IS  SHADOW. 

By  R.  E.  Fuancillon. 

ABOUT  THE  NORTH  POLE.  By  Walter  Thobnbury. 

SIGNOR  SALVINI’S  HAMLET.  By  A  Parisun  Critic. 

APROPOS  OP  THE  PARIS  SALON.  By  “  Spkctavi.” 

OUT  OP  THE  CHALK.  By  ”  Red  Stinner.” 

GREAT  PEOPLE  OP  YORKSHIRE.  By  Horace  St.  JOHN. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

In  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY. 


Re.  FRANCILLON’S  new  novel  begins  in  the 

•  JULY  NUMBER  of  the  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


rpiIE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

London:  GRANT  St  CO.,  TURNMILL  STREET,  E.C., 

And  all  Boolcsellera  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


NOW  READY, 

SECOND  EDITION,  in  TWO  VOLS.,  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  with  PORTRAITS,  21<. 

WALKER’S  ORIGINAL. 


With  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  of  the  THOMAS  WALKERS, 
FATHER  and  SON, 

From  hitherto  unpublished  Family  Correspondence  and  Documents. 
Edited  by  BLANCHARD  JERllOLD. 


London :  GRANT  A  CO. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  “  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,'*  ApHl  29th,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
America;  it  is  for  the  United  Slates  what  our  own  'leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  publldied  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  In 
erery  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  In  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  m(«t  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
iic.  It  Is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  Lirge  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  poper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 


English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW,"  November  9lh,  1872. 

"For  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  Stales." 


Letters  respecting  Adverti-ements  nr  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Highland,  the  New  York  Tiuhuxe  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

U  TJ  X)  S  O  IT’S  XDTTES 


18  COLOURS,  ed.  ILVCH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS. 
Completely  dyed  in  10  minutes  without  soiling  the  bands. 
Full  instructions  supplied. 


ACMILLAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

For  JULY.  Price  Ir. 


No.  189. 


'  r 


Contexts  op  the  Number. 

4 1.  NATURAL  RELIGION.  Part  III. 

2.  CASTLE  DALY :  THE  STORY  OF  AN  IRISH  HOME  THIRTY  YEARft 
AGO.  Conclusion. 

8.  MACAULAY  ON  ARISTOTLE’S  “  POLI’TICS.” 

4.  INDIAN  NOTES.  By  JAlfE.s  Routixixje.  No.  I.— THE  POUTICAT. 
SITUATION. 

6.  A  CHAPTER  OF  UNIVERSITY  HISTORY.  Parti.  By  the  Rev.  Mark 
Pattison.  . 

6.  TWO  CITIES  AND  TWO  SEASONS— ROME  AND  LONDON,  A.D.  40S 

AND  1875.  By  T.  H.  8.  EscOTT.  .  ^ 

7.  ST.  ANDREW’S  LINKS.  By  the  HON.  Mrs.  Norton. 

8.  CHERUBINI.  By  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

9.  “  ETON  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO.”  Letter  to  the  Editor. 

10.  ZANZIBAR  A  COMMERCIAL  POWER.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Bartle 
Freke. 


>LACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  JULY,  1876. 

f  No.  DCCXVII.  Price  2i.  6d. 

Contexts. 

THE  DILEMMA.— Part  III. 

PAULO- WST-MORTEM. 

UNDER  THE  MASK. 

A  SKETCH  OP  CANADA  AS  IT  NOW  IS. 

THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW  :  Conclu.sion— 

THE  AFGHAN  BORDER. 

NEW  BOOKS— 

RENAISSANCE  IN  ITALY  :  AGE  OP  THE  DESPOTS. 

A  SHORT  HISTtWlY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 

ARISTOPHANES’  APOLOGY. 

ITU]  lUM-MEMORIES. 

MXSH 

SPEKE’S  NIL^LIVING STONE’S  CONGO:  Letter  from  Colonel 
J.  A.  Grant,  C.B. 

HORATIAN  LYRICS, 

MODERN  SCEPTICISM  AND  ITS  FRUIT. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  Si  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


REDUCTION  OF  PRICE. 


ON  AND  AFTER  JULY  SUD,  1876, 


THE  PRICE  OF 


THE  ^O^EEHY 


WUl  be  REDUCED  from  FOURPENCE  to 


THREEPENCE. 


OFFICES  :  43  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON 
ORIENTAL  ART. 


Dedicated,  hy  special  permission,  to  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


KEEAMIC  AET  OF  JAPAN. 


By  GEORGE  ASHD0^\’N  AUDSLEY,  Architect, 

AND 

JAMES  L.  BOWES,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Club. 


To  be  completed  in  Two  Volumes,  folio,  16  inches  by  11  inches,  containing  a 
comprehensive  Introductory  Essay  on  Japanese  Art  in  all  its  various  branches, 
and  a  Dissertation  on  tbeKeramic  Production  of  Japan  from  the  earliest  records 
to  the  present  day,  with  sectional  articles  upon  the  P»»ttery  and  Porcelain  of  the 
various  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  Illustrated  by  35  plates  in  full  colours  and 
gold,  15  plates  in  autotype,  13  photo-lithographic  plates,  and  numerous 
woodcuts. 

IN  SEVEN  PARTS.  AT  ONE  GUINEA  EACH. 

The  entire  English  Edition  (folio)  to  consist  of  1,000  copies. 

For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Publishing  Office,  13  Hackin’s 
Hey,  Liverpool ;  or  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  A  CO.,  London. 


LONDON  UBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 


Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp,  1,062.  Price,  12j.  to  Mem¬ 
bers  ;  164.  to  Non-Members. 


CATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 


Classified  Index  of  Subiects. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  « MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

investments,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  In  each  month,  con¬ 
taining  an  exhaustive  Rfview  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  19 
to  20  per  cent.  I’rioe  (Jc/.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  a  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 


.  BEST  AND  CIIEAPE.ST  METHOD 

OP 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

18  TIIR 

A  UTOTYPF,  PRIXTIXO  PROCESS,  ndopted  by  the 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  wd  the  fading 
Publishers. 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCJER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  Si  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36A  Ratbboue  Place,  W. 


V'—  "-r'y 
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13  Grkat  Mahlbobouoh  Street. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 


OUE  BISHOPS  AND  DEANS.  By  the 


Rev.  F.  Arnold,  B.A.,  late  of  Chriat  Church,  Oxford.  2  vole.  8vo.,  30a. 

“  This  work  Is  good  in  conception  and  cleverly  executed,  and  as  thoroughly 
honest  and  earnest  as  it  is  interesting  and  able.  The  style  is  original,  the 
thought  vigorous,  the  information  wide  and  thorough,  the  portrait  painting 
artistic.  There  is  not  a  chapter  than  any  intelligent  reader  is  likely  to  leave 
unfinished  or  to  find  uninteresting.”— JoAn  Bull. 


COSITA8  ESPANOLAS;  or,  EVERYDAY 


LIFE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of  Ickwell  Bury.  1  vol.  8to.,  15a. 
“A  charming  book,  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.  It  may  be  confidently  re¬ 
commended  to  all  readers  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of 


Spain.” — Post. 

RAMBLES  IN  ISTRIA,  DALMATIA,  AND 


MONTENEGRO.-  By  R.  H.  R.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  Ua. 


A  EOSE  IN  JUNE.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Cheap  Edition,  forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  Si  Blackett’s  Stan¬ 
dard  Library,”  6a.,  bound  and  illustrated. 

One  of  tho  best  and  most  touching  stories  which  we  owe  to  Mrs.  Oliphant.” — 
Times. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


A  WIFE’S  STORY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Caste,” 


Sic.,  with  other  Tales,  and  Preface  containing  Letters  from  tho  late  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens.  3  vols. 


TIT  FOR  TAT.  By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Smitji. 


EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  St.  Olave’s.” 

“A  fascinating  story.  The  same  graphic  power,  healthy  sentiment,  deep 
pathos,  and  racy  humour  which  characterised  ‘  St.  Olave’s  ’  are  everywhere  dis¬ 
played  in  ‘  Eglantine.’  ” — Court  Journal. 


JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Spendkr,  Author  of  “  Parted  Lives,"  Ac.  3  vtris. 

“  A  very  pretty  and  touching  eXMry.”— Standard. 

“  It  rises  in  type  and  diction  far  above  the  ephemeral  stories  of  the  season.” — 
Academy. 


BEENDA  YOEKE.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  ”  Old  Myddelton’s  Money,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  A  very  pretty  story,  told  with  much  sweetness  and  pathos."— Stondard. 


FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  “  Kitty,”  Sio.  S  vols. 

“A  very  chanuing  story  ;  graceful  and  finely  executed.”— GropAle. 


SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Mortimer 

Collins.  8  vols. 


'  In  his  present  novel  Mr.  Collins  writes  in  his  best  manner.'*— Spectator. 


THE  HISTOEY 


HEAET. 


Lady  Blakb,  Author  of  “  Claude,”  “  Helen’s  First  Love,”  Sic.  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 


TheNEW  QUARTERLY  MA  GAZINE 


London  :  WARD,  LOCK  Si  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  Paternoster  Row. 


Now  ready,  price  2s.  6d. 


NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE 


FOR  JULY. 


DE  QXnNCEY.  By  the  Editor. 


Contexts. 


AFPONSO  HENRIQUEZ  AND  THE  RISE  OF  PORTUGAL.  By  Oswald 
Crawfurd,  H.M.  Consul  at  Oporto. 


THE  MODERN  STAGE.  By  Robkrt  Buchanan. 


DARK  CYBEL :  A  NOVEL. 

Blossoming  of  an  Aloe.” 
LORD  BUTE  THE  PREMIER. 

Bishops  and  Deans.” 
TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MICE 


By  Mrs.  Cashkl  Hoey,  Author  of  “The 


By  the  Rev.  F.  Arnold,  Author  of  “Our 


TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  MICE.  By  Frances  Powtui  Cobbe. 

BY  THE  LAW :  A  TALE.  By  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  Author  of  “  Patricia 
Kemball,”  Sic.  _ 


London  : 

WARD,  LOCK  Si  TYLER,  Warwick  Heuse, 
Paternoster  Row. 


]PRASER*S  MAGAZINE,  No.  LXVII.  July. 

Contents 

Our  Future  Army. 

Some  Recollections  of  Sir  Btemdale  Bennett. 

The  Dalesfolk  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

On  a  Ixjgical  Trick  of  the  Modem  Experiential  Philosophy. 

Politics  and  the  Press. 

The  Debate  as  to  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre. 

The  International  Working  Men’s  Association. 

Essay  on  Poetical  Translation. 

The  Ancient  Irish. 

Jersey  AiTairs. 

The  Condition  of  Palestine. 

London  :  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


Just  published,  in  crown  8vo.,  price  4«.  6d. 

aONNETS,  and  the  CONSOLATION  to  LIVIA.  By 

Philip  Acton,  Author  of  "Etchings  in  Verse.” 


London  :  LONGMANS  Si  CO. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

^IIE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 

-L  With  40  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  21s. 


CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  PiocadiUy. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  OUIDA. 

^IGNA :  a  Story.  By  Ouiba.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31«.  Gd. 

CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


The  vikings  of  the  Baltic  :  a  Tale  of  the  North 

in  the  Tenth  Centurv.  Bv  Obobor  Werre  Da.sent.  D.C.L..  Anthor  of 


-m~  in  the  Tenth  Century.  By  Oboboe  Werre  Da.sknt,  D.C.L.,  Author  of 
“  Annals  of  an  Eventful  Life,”  "  Talcs  from  the  Fjeld,”  "  Jest  and  E^est,”  &c. 
3  vols.  crown  8vo.,  31  j.  6d.  _ 


CHAPMAN  Si  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


AT  ALL  BOOK  STALLS. 


Hints,  hu.morous  and  satirical.  By  t.  b. 

Biundley,  Author  of  "Tom  Pringle’s  Courtship,”  &c.  Third  Edition. 


Prioe  One  Shilling. 

London  :  SIMPKIN  Si  MARSHALL.  Manchester  :  J.  HEYWOOD. 


Square  limp  cloth,  1j.  Free  by  post,  1«.  Id. 

PROVERBS  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR :  Wise  Sentences, 

Ac.  Collated  and  arranged  by  Wiluam  Tego,  Editor  of  “  The  Miztore 


for  Low  Spirits,”  "  Epitaphs  and  Epigrams,”  Ac.,  Ac. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG  A  CO.,  Pancras  Lane,  Cheapside. 


Now  ready,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  244. 

The  PAPERS  OF  A  critic.  Including  Articles  on 

Pone.  Lady  Marv  Wortiev  Montami.  Swift.  Jnnina.  Wiiiroa  riH>nw<n.. 


J-  Pope,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  Swift,  Junius,  Wilkes,  Grenville, 
Burke,  Ac.  Sclecced  from  the  Writings  of  the  late  CHARLES  WENTWORTH 
DILKE.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  his  Grandson,  Sir  CHARLES  W. 
DILKK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Author  of  “  Greater  Britain,”  and  of  “  The  Pall  of  Prince 
Flurestan  of  Monaco.” 

The  Memoir  Includes  much  matter  bearing  on  the  lives  of  Keats,  Hood, 
Procter,  Chorley,  I.amb,  Lady  Morgan,  Coleridge,  Landor,  Byron,  Balwer, 
Dickens,  Mrs.  Austin,  Ac.,  Ac. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


for  July  will  contain  articles  on  “  THE 
MODERN  STAGE,”  by  ROBERT  BU¬ 
CHANAN;  on  “  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 
MICE,”  by  F.  P.  COBBE;  on  “ AFFONSO 
HENRIQUEZ  AND  THE  RISE  OF  POR¬ 
TUGAL,”  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD,  H.M. 
Consul  at  Oporto ;  on  “  LORD  B  UTE  THE 
PREMIER,”  by  the  REV.  F.  ARNOLD;  on 
“  DE  QUINCET,”  by  the  EDITOR ;  and 
Two  Complete  Tales  by  MRS.  LYNN 
LINTON,  Author  of  “  Patrieia  Kemball ;” 
and  MRS.  CASHEL  HOEY,  Author  of 
“  The  Blossoming  of  an  Aloe.” 


Now  ready,  fcap.  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  prioe  84.  6d. 

IV/rOSES  :  a  Drama  in  Five  Act8.  By  E.  Carpenter,  M.A. 

-i-fX  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Author  of  "Narcissus,"  an( 
other  Poems. 

London  :  E.  MOXON,  SON  A  CO.,  1  Amen  Comer,  Paternoster  Row,  B.O. 


Third  Edition  just  published,  prioe  I4.,  with  Illustrations. 

13ITS  AND  BEARING-REINS.  By  E.  F.  Flower,  Eaq. 

XJ  London  :  WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly. 


To  be  had  (by  order)  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsman. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 


OONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

O  84.  6J.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  I4.  Morning  Post. — ”  Spirited,  melodious,  and 


vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  AeW4.— "Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oasette. — 
"  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  Nexes.—**  Right  well  done.”  Morning 
Advertiser.—'*  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.—**  Hongs  such  as  sailors  moat 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — "Pull  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Graphic.—**  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  baa  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  A  GO.,  65  (Tomhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


Just  published,  prioe  6<f. 

PAMPHLET  UN  NAVAL  ARMA3IENTS. 

L  "A  soft  answer  turnetb  away  wrath.” 

London  :  HAURISON  A  SONS,  59  Pall  Mall,  and  1  St.  James's  Street. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL:  his  Life  and  Works.  Con¬ 
sisting  of  Articles,  with  additions,  reprinted  from  the  ExAinxm:- A 
Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  R.  R.  Fox  Bouhnk.  His  Career  at  the  India  House,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton,  C.B.  Ilia  Moral  Character,  by  Herkert  Sfencbr.  His 
Botanical  Studies,  by  Henry  Trimbn,  M.B.  HU  Miscellaneous  Criticisms,  by 
Wji.  M INTO,  M.A.  HU  Work  in  Philosophy,  by  J.  H.  Levy.  HU  Studies  in 
Murals  and  JurUpradeuce,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Uuntbk,M.A.  His  Work  In  Political 
Economy,  by  Piof.  J.  K.  Caihnkh,  M.A.  HU  Influence  at  the  Universities,  by 
Prof.  Hy.  FAWi-'Err,  M.P.  His  Influence  as  a  Practical  Politician,  by  Mrs. 
Fawcett.  HU  Relation  to  PositlvUm,  by  Frkdkric  Harrison.  His  Position 
as  a  Philosopher,  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A.  Together  with  "Advice  to 
Land  Rufoniiers  ”  and  "  Should  Public  Bodies  ba  required  to  Sell  their  Landa,” 
by  J.  8.  Mill.  8vo.  75  pp.,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  130  Strand,  W.C. 


^I'^HE  WOMAN  QUESTION :  Papers  Reprinted  from 


Words  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Worx.  D  (wries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo  ,  price  I4.,  by  post  I4.  2d. ;  cloth  24.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  B.  DALLOW,  13<f  Strand,  W.C. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.’S  jehry  s.  KING  4  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

IPUBLIC-A-Tionsrs.  — - 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

Limp  cloth,  price  2#. ;  pajter  covers,  1*.  6(/. 

PEINCE  BISMAECK. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

By  WILHELM  GORLACH. 

From  the  German.  By  Miss  M.  E.  voN  OlJCii.v. 

Authorised  Edition,  with  Portrait  (belnpr  Vol.  28  of  the  Touchnita  Ck)llection 
of  German  Authors). 

Contents  : — 

1.  Youth  . 1 

2.  The  Mature  Man . 17 

3.  The  Crown  m-tut  the  Revolution  . .  • .  . .  . .  . .  . .  28 

4.  At  Frankfort  lH*foro  the  Enemy,  1851-18o2 . '>0 

6.  Petersburg,  18.>{i-18G2 . 71 

6.  Paris . 9^ 

7.  Prussia  rer*M<  Austria,  1862-1 8fifi  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  !W 

8.  The  North  German  Confederation,  1866-1870  .  163 

9.  Germany  reri»/j»  France,  1870-1871  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  109 

10.  The  Struggle  between  the  German  State  and  the  Roman  Church  . .  218 

Conclusion . 230 

NEW  WORK  by  the  AUTHOR  of  “  THE  GREAT  LONE  LAND." 

AKIM-FOO :  the  History  of  a  Failure.  By  Major  W.  F. 

Butucu,  C.B.,  Author  of  ‘‘  The  Great  Lone  Land."  "  The  Wild  North 
Land,”  Ac.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  with  a  New  Map  of  his  Route  Across  the 
Akim  Country  to  Coomasde  and  Frontispiece,  price  14«.  [A'ow  ready. 

"  The  failure  of  which  Major  Butler  has  so  frankly,  so  touchingly  told  the 
historj’,  reflected  more  credit  on  him  than  has  many  a  success  on  more  fortunate 
persons.  He  failed,  not  from  want  of  capacity,  but  simply  on  account  of  the 

worthlessnosK  of  the  tools  placed  in  his  hands . We  strongly  recommend  our 

readers  to  peruse  the  work  l>efore  us . To  our  mind  *  Akim-foo  ’  is  the  best  of 

the  literary  results  of  our  last  little  war.” — Athenteum. 


N.B.— The  FIFTH  EDITION  Is  now  ready  of 

ALICE  LORRAINE:  a  Tale  of  the  South  Down.**. 


R.  D.  Bi.ackmouk,  Author  of  ”  Lorna  Doone,* 
Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  31#.  6</. 


th  Down.**.  Bf 

The  Maid  of  Skcr,‘" 


N.B.— The  FIITH  EDITION  is  also  now  ready  of 

THREE  FEATHERS.  By  William  Black,  Author  of 

**  A  Daughter  of  ileth,”  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  Ac.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo., 
31«.  6(/. 

NOTICE.— Will  be  ready  shortly,  the  FOURTH  EDITION  of 

ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES:  an  Account  of  Explorations 

and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Nineveh  during  1873  and  1874.  By  Qborok 
Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Muveuin,  Author 
of  “Ilistory  of  Assurbauipal.”  Ac.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  illustrated  by 
Photograplis  and  numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  of  his  recent  Disco¬ 
veries,  price  18*. 

‘‘A  record  of  discoveries  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.” — Athenceum. 

NOTICE.— NOW  READY,  a  NOVEL  by  the  lute  C.  WEL-SH-MASON, 

B..V.  Cumb.,entitle<l, 

THE  RAPE  OF  THE  GAMP.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo., 

31*.  Cd. 

NEW  and  CHEAPER  EDITION  of 

CORALS  and  CORAL  ISLANDS.  By  .Tamp..*!  D.  Dana, 

LL.D.  With  numerou.s  important  Additions  and  Corrections,  and  many 
Fine  Illustrations.  Crown  8vu.,  cloth  extra,  8*.  6i/.  [Auw  ready. 

"  **  Alttmugh  professedly  a  iiopnliir  treatise,  it  will,  we  venture  to  predict,  bo 
for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  bu.st  text-book  on  the  subject.” — ScoU/nun. 

THE  REGION  OF  PERPETUAL  ICE  AND  SNOW. 

**  Cold  for  the  hut." — Don  Quixote. 

THE  BOOKS  TO  READ  THIS'  HOT  WEATHER  ARE 

BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

The  NORTH  POLE  EXPEDITION  in  the  Year  1800-70, 

of  the  Prussian  Ships  Oennania  and  Hama,  under  command  of  Captain 
Kouikway.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Batic.s,  F.R.G.S.,  Ac.  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo.,  cluth  extra,  25*.  Over  70  Illustrations. 

**  A  strange  and  exciting  story.”— Tim#*. 

”  No  Robinson  Crusoe  ailvcntures  were  ever  half  so  full  of  exciting  interest.” 

.Spectator. 

New  Cheap  Edition. 

A  WHALING  CRUISE  to  BAFFIN’S  BAY  and  up  the 

GULF  of  BOOTHIA.  By  Commander  A.  H.  Mahkham  (second  in 
oommand  of  the  Alert,  which  lately  left  for  the  Pole).  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  the  late  Admiral  Siikraho  Omiiurn.  Second  and  cheaper 
edition.  51  Woodcuts,  price  7*.  (kl. 

**  Seasonable  rending  may  be  found  in  Captain  Markham’s  *  Whaling  Cruise,’ 
one  of  the  most  dashing  exploits  of  even  English  sailors  in  the  Arctic  regions.” 

StiHdard. 

The  THRESHOLD  of  the  UNKNOWN  REGION.  By 

CLK.M>a{TS  R.  Markham.  C.B.,  F.R  8..  SocRtary  of  the  RoyiU  Geo- 
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